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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ment. The optimists anticipated a 

shilling, even the pessimists expected 
sixpence off the Income Tax; but no relief 
whatever, at a time when incomes are falling, 
was a blow both to existing trade and to the 
hope of fresh enterprise. What was imposed 
asa National emergency last autumn was paid 
almost with enthusiasm this spring, but custom 
cannot make this a property of easiness, and 
the implied suggestion that the present rate is 
permanent is intolerable. 


Excessive Taxation 


Unless trade improves enormously this 
simmer and autumn there are likely to be 
many more people in arrears next spring than 
this; and we may as well write off the first 
quarter of the year as a time for doing new 
business. The position, as we all know, is 
stious, but it is time that our statesmen 
showed a little imagination. 


T: Budget was definitely a disappoint- 


The situation may indeed be worse even 
than appears on the surface. Last year’s in- 
tease of taxation was to some extent offset 
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by the steady fall in commodity prices, which 
has continued to the present day. But there 
is some indication that these may rise in a 
few months’ time, though there is no indica- 
tion that wages will follow suit. With lower 
incomes and higher prices, how will the tax- 
payer face the tax-collector next January. 


On the other hand, that part of the Budget 
which deals with the tariff and Imperial Prefer- 
ence shows a constructive mind at work, with 
a definite plan in view. It is true that this 
section of the national financial programme is 
contingent on the results of Ottawa, but at 
least an advance has been made on last year, 
and this time there is not likely to be any go- 
ing back on the tariff policy. 


The Traffic Slump 


There is something very ominous in the way 
that ocean traffic goes from bad to worse. 
Last week the Homeric had so few passengers 
that the voyage was cancelled, the bookings 
being transferred from Southampton to Liver- 
pool; this week the Mauretania issues a similar 
announcement. As this is not a time of year 
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when tourist traffic is active, these successive 
announcements make it clear that business on 
an international scale is so bad that business 
men no longer find it worth while to travel. 


Mr. Runciman’s Stewardship 


In connection with the figures Mr. Runciman 
has given of new industries developing here 
behind our tariff I can confirm from several 
trade sources that leading German and French 
concerns, alarmed at the rotten state of their 
industrial structure, are quietly buying up suit- 
able English factories. Continuity of supply 
of parts to the market is vital to motor manu- 
facturers, for example, hence the liking for 
the heart of the Empire and the key to Europe. 
Such new works mean subsidiary benefits too. 


‘Cost of Living 


Little attention was paid to the significant 
statement in Parliament last week, that the 
official cost of living was lower last March 
than at any time since 1915. In other words 
the “cuts” of last autumn have in effect lost 
much of their sting, while some 8,000,000 
workpeople are better off than since 1920. Of 
course the continuing fall is due to the slump 
in commodity values—a nightmare to every 
trader. Since January twelve commodities 
have dropped from 100 to 83 per cent. 


Indeed one pessimist from Mincing Lane 
tells me that the fall will continue until all 
commodities are at zero! There the futility 
must end. Rubber is being shipped from 
Malay at little above cost of freight and haul- 
age; surplus wheat from 1931 in North 
America lies on the farms unthreshed; tin in 
London at £80 a ton in gold values is only 
£20 a ton above cost ex-dredge in the best 
Malayan mines. All this leads up to the rela- 
tions of our own currency with everybody else’s 
—a matter on which most politicians and, I 
am bound to add, most business men are 
abysmally ignorant. 


The plain fact, as Mr. Chamberlain realises, 
is that the pound sterling, if skilfully controlled 
—the correct word—can be used to establish 
for London a financial hegemony over most of 
the Empire and Western Europe. Once Lom- 
bard Street by trade deals and _ financial 
engagements can permanently link onto the 
pound whatever is of friendly disposition in 
these areas (perhaps also in South America), 
a stable price level in the richest producing 
countries is in sight. 


War Loan Conversion 


The very guarded sentiments of the Chan- 
cellor do not take us much further. Mr. Keynes 
predicts that the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan 
is to rise next winter to £100—it is now £844. 
If so, Conversion of War Loan is as easy as 
falling off a log and Mr. Lansbury cannot 
even cry “a banker’s ramp.” A shrewd 
financier, though, advises caution, pricing 
War Loan at ten points lower before the 1933 


Budget comes in. One of the Big Five ban, 
does not anticipate now any government off, 
for months yet, believing that Mr. Chamberki, 
missed the golden moment last month. 


The Affaire Kreuger 


The week-end revelations concerning th 
affairs of the Kreuger companies make th 
Hatry case look like a Sunday School disput, 
Forged Italian Government loans have bee, 
discovered and three directors arrested by th 
Swedish police, on charges of falsifying a. 
counts so as to show a more favourable position 
and according to the auditors’ report, th 
“irregularities” started at least as early a 
1925. The date is important, as shares an 
debentures to the aggregate nominal value of 
over £80,000,000 have been issued since 1928 
by the three principal companies in the combine 


One of the three principal concerns, th 
International Match Corporation, whose shares 
are largely held by British investors and truy 
companies, is already in the hands of a receiver, 
A smaller concern, with which one of the 
arrested directors is connected, both as a 
member of the board and as its accountant, 
appears to have been merely a dummy orgari- 
sation, although its ostensible business was to 
sell matches in Poland. No such sales can be 
traced, and it is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether any contract was ever drawn up for 
the purpose. It will take months before the 
whole complication is unravelled, but it is 
already clear that “ irregularities ” were facili- 
tated, inter alia, by extremely complicated 
transfers between the various companies in the 
group, which served still further to obscure the 
real position. 

Kreuger’s match and telephone monopolies 
were perfectly genuine business undertakings, 
representing public utility services of the 
greatest magnitude, but a large part of their 
profits seems to have been made by means of 
fraud and the falsification of accounts, and the 
creation of dummy companies whose business 
was of a bogus nature. Those facts indicate 
a real weakness in some of the colossal 
rationalised industrial undertakings of the 
present day. 


It is perhaps more than a coincidence that at 
last week’s meeting of Imperial Chemic# 
Industries, Sir Harry MacGowan should have 
referred so frankly to “ recent doubts of the 
soundness and permanency of very large cot: 
cerns, especially when their ramifications have 
a world-wide scope.” According to Sir Harty, 
a few “ striking cases of failure ” should nol 
be allowed to invalidate the general princisles 
on which the establishment of these combines 
is justified, but it is none the less a fact, as the 
Kreuger case shows, that they lend themselve 
much more readily than the self-contained 
organisation to the manipulation of accounts 
and to fraud and forgery on a colossal scale 
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Moreover, even when their affairs are con- 
ducted both honestly and competently, the 
existence of interlocking directorates and the 
operation of subsidiary companies lend them- 
selves to practices enabling accounts to be 
drawn up in a way that obscures the real 
financial. position. And there was already 
quite enough of that form of manipulation 
before the days of the giant “merger” and 
the colossal “ rationalised ” undertaking. 


Crime and the Law 

The Home Office statistics on crime form a 
useful guide to the relationship of Virtue to 
Vice in Modern Society. Mr. Maxton may 
say that the capitalist system is at fault. I 
am inclined to agree that the War and the 
Motor rather mislead this new generation into 
mistaking “ tuum ” for “ meum.” Many police 
officers dislike the First Offenders Act: it 
seems almost a hint to have a free shy! 


The Judges almost all believe that the total 
of crimes committed is far above that of crimes 
recorded; and a medical man once assured 
me that almost every doctor knew of at least 
one murder that was not found out. But it 
must be news to readers of murder stories that 
one murderer in three commits suicide. 


“Economy is Wise Spending ”’ 


I suppose it was a dim recollection of the 
Premier’s advice last autumn that led the 
Standing Joint Committee of Wiltshire to pur- 


chase last week out of the ratepayers’ pocket 
brand-new lawn mowers at 33/- each for two 
of the County’s village constables. What for? 
So as to cut their lawns of course. Still, I 
agree with the minority voting unsuccessfully 
against this exaction that poorer men pay for 
this luxury who have to mow their own lawns 
at their own expense. 


Recruiting 


I hear a rather interesting fact which has 
value in aiding us to assess the popularity of 
an army career and the new scales of army 
pay in the ranks. The Scottish Command is 
able to show full strength (in the 1932 reduced 
battalions), for all the regiments recruiting in 
Scotland without having to fill up with recruits 
from London, Birmingham, etc. Trade union 
bias against the army and post-war pacifism 
are passing away. What seems to be 
occurring is that good class artisans foresee 
heavy unemployment for five years and are 
going into the army as a safe billet till that 
phase is over. For curiously enough, this 


fy drafts are almost all leaving civilian 
jobs. 


A Warning Signal 

_ A significant move is the decision, lately put 

into operation in its branches by a big Scottish 
nk, in no circumstances to grant new loans 

against house property. The board’s view is 

that liquidity of assets is more vital than ever 
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to a bank; and this conservative acion is 
dictated by that stern necessity of banking rule. 
As the bank points out, clients can always 
borrow from building societies. At the same 
time the reversal of custom is in truth caused 
by the great increase in bank loans to all classes 
of clients wherewith to pay current direct 
taxes to the State, an ominous state of affairs. 


The Medium Case 


It is difficult to make any useful comment 
on the result of the Spiritualist case in the 
High Court this week. The jury decided that 
the activities of the medium were a matter of 
fair comment by the Daily Mail, but on the 
other hand they did not consider that any 
allegations of fraud or dishonesty had been 
proved. So far as one can pretend to see into 
a jury’s mind, this is a logical but an unsatis- 
factory verdict for both sides; but it must be 
remembered that this type of case is peculiarly 
difficult for judge and jury. 


Mr. Justice McCardie frankly admitted his 
embarrassment, which the jury no doubt 
shared; but there is an additional difficulty 
inherent in the evidence which goes below the 
very root of our legal system. The High 
Court takes no cognizance of the doctrine of 
possession : A.B. is and remains A.B. through- 
out, even though A. B. becomes, or claims to 
become, a sheet of transparent paper through 
which is conveyed the message of Y.Z., who 
or even which may be, in theory and con- 
ceivably in fact, a discarnate intelligence 
claiming to be a Red Indian or an Ancient 
Egyptian or a forgotten Buddhist. 


Allegations of fraud and forgery apart, it 
is difficult to see how this contention can be 
satisfactorily dealt with by any juridical 
machinery. An alternating personality is 
outside all legal ideas of what constitutes a 
witness; a medical man may deal with a case 
of alternating a split personality as an expert, 
and be cross-examined on his evidence, but the 
actual subject in person can hardly be so 
treated. And if this is so in medical cases 
when the alternating personality exists and 
has its being within the one physical corpus, 
and there is no question of external invasion 
by some discarnate influence or intelligence, 
the difficulty becomes much greater when the 
claim is tacitly made that the witness is no 
more responsible for the message than a tele- 
phone. 


Actually, the Morris Medium case seemed to 
throw little if any light on the question of 
human survival. That was not, of course, the 
purpose of the action, which was simply to 
assess the good faith of one particular medium. 
But the problem_of survival was clearly in 
the background all the time, and in that respect 
the evidence, summing-up, and verdict all seem 
to leave us exactly where we were—that is to 
say, in a condition of puzzlement and doubt. 
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LIGHTEN THE BURDEN 


ORTY years ago the veteran statesman 
Gladstone deplored the tendency to turn 
from political issues to social problems, 

and he remarked a little bitterly that “ they 
would not make much of that.” The predic- 
tion no doubt was wrong; the twentieth cen- 
tury has made a good deal of that, and social 
reform has cleared up a great many awkward 
tangles that the age of individualism thrust 
hastily on one side. We should be the last to 
deny, or to decry the efforts to improve national 
health, housing, and education, to take three 
great battle-fields of the past thirty years. But 
the time comes when one must scrutinise the 
debit as well as the credit side of the account, 
and Britain is now faced with the problem of 
costs rather than dividends on her experiment. 

A national expenditure of nearly eight hun- 
dred millions a year is undoubtedly far too 
high. It would be absurd, of course, to 
suggest that this is all, or most of it, due to 
social reform; the larger part is due to defence, 
past and present—in other words, insurance 
costs to maintain the national safety and 
standard of living. These, as we see it, were 
unavoidable; for very few seriously maintain 
that Britain caused the late war, and fewer 
still suggest that our expenditure in armaments 
No: the 


has been excessive since the peace. 
trouble here has been that the war was ex- 
travagantly waged, and that one opportunity 
after another has been missed to convert the 


war debt to a lower figure. The nation is 
definitely paying too much for the service of 
the National Debt, and the argument that it is 
simply taken out of one pocket to be put back 
into another does not impress us in the least. 

So much for that: there remains the ex- 
cessive cost of administering the social services 
of the State. Here the competition of parties 
to grant fresh loans has meant the establish- 
ment of fresh offices, the enlargement of old 
ones, and the automatic growth of public staffs ; 
and to these additions in the name of the State 
must be added additions in the name of the 
County Councils and municipalities. We do 
not, of course, suggest that these people do not 
earn their living; on the contrary, no doubt, 
they are mostly conscientious workers. But 
the fact remains that many of them do work 
which is unnecessary or useless; and what is 
still more serious, that they are not engaged 
(as they would be in a private business) in any 
relation of cost and profit. They are part of 
a machine, and that machine functions, but 
there is no suggestion of any relation between 
the overhead costs of a department of the 
State and the profit it provides for the com- 
munity. 

National health has, for example, improved 
considerably since the National Health Acts 


were passed. (It had, in fact, steadily jm. 
proved for many years before). But those 
Acts cost money to administer, and there is q 
general suspicion abroad that some of the 
administrative costs could be cut without any 
loss to the efficiency of medicine. It is after 
all the doctor, not the clerk, who diagnoses the 
case of the patient. 

It is the same with education. Since the 
famous Balfour Act of 1902 this country has 
steadily spent more year by year on education, 
until the figures have become fantastic. Ip 
the case of the upper and middle classes the 
cost of a public school and university educa- 
tion has become so high that it has now 
definitely tended to lower the birth-rate; the 
animal that costs too much to breed is not 
bred. These excessive charges do not, of 
course, come out of the rates and taxes: but 
extravagance in one section of society always 
produces imitation in another, with the con- 
sequence that the cost of elementary and 
secondary education has mounted year by year 
We do not in the least complain that a great 
deal of this is wasted; one cannot, after all. 
make a child learn if he does not want to. and 
it is necessary that the opportunitv should be 
there for those who want to take advantage of 
it. But we do complain that the facilities are 
now far in excess of the demand: that many 
children are educated—not bevond their 
station in life. which is an absurd piece of 
snobbery—but beyond their canacity to profit 
by it: and that the cost is out of all proportion 
to the result. 

We say then quite definitelv that the cost 
of this particular social service could and 
should be trimmed down. It is an excellent 
thing to train young men to read Shakespeare 
and science, and to bring up voune women to 
folk-dancing and domestic science: but when 
the young men prefer dog-racinge and the 
voung women prefer the service-flat there is 
some reason to suggest that a scrutiny of this 
hill would not be out of place. , 

The truth is not. as we see it, that the 
nation is actually living beyond its income, but 
that a good deal of its income is being rather 
foolishly frittered away without producine the 
results that were anticinated. There is no doubt 
that economies could he made in the costs of 
administration and since the Budget on Tues- 
day was a tacit confession that the Govern- 
ment is unable to reduce taxation. we suggest 
it is high time that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should look into the sources of that 
taxation. and cut it down. When Gladstone 
was at the Treasury he did not disdain to 
enquire into the wastage of candle-ends, and 
we trust that Mr. Chamberlain will take that 
classic example to heart. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF WAR DEBTS 


By L. M. 


UROPE must be made to pay to the utmost 
of her ability to save the people of this 
nation from the rank injustice of financing 

a war that was not their making,” asserts an American 

editor. 

Another editor inquires: “ Why should we become 
a prey to other nations—depleting our treasury that 
their sinews or finances might be strengthened—a golden 
stream pouring into foreign tills while the wheels of 
industry whereby our people must live stand idle? ~ 

And he continues: “ If we permit ourselves to be shorn 
of our gold as Samson was of his locks, we prepare our- 
selves for the same fate. May there arise a leader of 
our people who will hold patriotism above pelf as high 
as the heavens are above the earth.” 

In every section of this country, editors are demanding 
that the government insist upon payment of the War Debts. 
But although they are in the majority, the cause of 
cancellation is not without its champions among the 
powerful press. While few have advocated cancellation 
unconditionally, there is a growing number of cosmo- 
politan newspapers whose editors are suggesting cancella- 
tion upon the express conditions of further disarmament 
by the debtor nations. 


So much for the views of the press. 


President Hoover, were it not for the approaching 
general election in November of this year, would doubt- 
less take a firm stand in favour of cancellation. Ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, would also 
be glad to sponsor outright cancellation, but the same 
political condition necessarily governs his policies. 

Ex-Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, prominently 
mentioned as the Democratic candidate for President in 
the general election, also insists that cancellation is 
essential. But of all the more prominent candidates, 
he only has taken a stand so definite and unequivocal. 
Mr. Baker is an exceptional man. His personal con- 
victions have always been more important to him than 
his political fortune. 

Writers on international matters in many of the lead- 
ing periodicals are insisting more and more that the War 
Debts can never be paid and that the only course for 
the United States to take is to cancel them. 


The International Bankers, almost unanimously, and 
a large number of the Domestic Bankers, also heartily 
endorse complete cancellation. 

But directly opposed to the views of these individuals, 
and far more powerful than all of them combined, is 
the Congress of the United States. And without its 
sanction the debts can neither be cancelled nor revised. 
When Congress ratified the Hoover Moratorium during 
the present session it gave the President notice that it 
would not consider concellation. That the congressional 
leaders mean what they say can be gathered from the 
announcement of Mr. Collier, Chairman of the all power- 
ful Ways and Means Committee, that Congress has no 
intention of approving any such step. 


JiccITTs. 


While the debate rages, the average citizen is giving 
more heed to the question than is generally supposed. 
And he will be the determining factor in any final 
solution. In an off-year his opinion would be of little 
moment, if indeed he had an opinion at all, but this 
is election year and he can express himself in a decidedly 
forceful manner. Furthermore he is debt-conscious. 
The depression has made him so. In consequence debtor 
nations who hope for cancellation or expect revision 
should be concerned over his opinion. For in the approach- 
ing election the question “ to cancel or not to cancel ™ will 
be one of the more important issues. True, it is likely to be 
overshadowed by the Prohibition and Tariff issues but 
it will be of sufficient moment to affect thousands and 
thousands of votes. In fact with the electorate so 
equally divided upon the other two principal issues it 
may easily become the deciding factor in the election. 
The average citizen will not only determine America’s 
policy for the present but very probably for the next 
four years. 


Until Mr. Hoover announced the moratorium last 
summer, most Americans thought relatively little about 
the War Debts, but with the unexpected announcement 
there came a sudden awakening. Discussion became 
general over the nation. Those who, a few weeks 
previously, cared little or nothing of European economic 
conditions, were discussing the War Debt problem with 
the utmost seriousness. The evergrowing clouds of 
depression aggravated the general alarm over possible 
cancellation. | The average citizen still believes that 
Germany can pay reparations and that her refusal to 
do so is not actuated by inability but by a spirit of 
repudiation. And believing as he does that Germany 
can and should be compelled to meet her obligations, 
he also considers that those countries which are indebted 
to the United States should find it possible to pay. 

The depression has naturally accentuated his anxiety 
over the possibility of cancellation. He is not pros- 
perous and he is justifiably alarmed over the ever in- 
creasing municipal, state and Federal taxes. For example, 
he must pay two separate and distinct income taxes, 
one to his state, the other to the Federal government, 
and he is beginning to fear that his standard of living 
is going to be appreciably lowered. He feels that if 
the government could collect on the war debts it would 
not be necessary to increase taxes. The sad truth is 
that the average American is not, and never has been, 
as prosperous as generally thought abroad. Some- 
thing like ninety per cent. of America’s wealth is owned 
and controlled by approximately six per cent. of its 
citizens. An appalling concentration of wealth in so 
small a proportion of population. 


Whatever the debtor nations may think of the justice 
or reasonableness of this attitude, it ought not to be 
difficult to understand the American’s viewpoint when 
one considers that he is by no means an economic expert, 
that his knowledge of foreign conditions is decidedly 
limited, that he conscientiously. believes that the debtor 
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of his much vaunted high standard of living. 


Whether the average citizen will change his views 
will depend upon the leadership he follows. He does not 
question the President’s motives but he seriously doubts 


his leadership. Mr. Hoover has made a distinctly dis 
appointing president. 


unreasonably, to question his motives. 


It may be gathered that the average American at present 
emphatically opposes any cancellation or revision of the 
War Debts. That is true. But the general election 
will not be held until November and there will be several 
months in which his views may be altered. There is 
a growing sentiment that the United States might cancel 
or scale the debts downwards if the debtor nations will 
agree on a programme of disarmament. And this may 


prove the path out of the present dilemma, unless the 
far-eastern crisis renders it impossible. The growth of 
the idea within the last few weeks proves that Americans 
But one of the 


generally are in a receptive mood. 


nations are able to pay, that he is harassed by the present 
depression, and that he fears greatly for the continuance 


He has proved himself a great 
engineer but a poor chief executive. The average citizen 
might listen to Mr. Baker, but the ex-Secretary of War 
is a possible candidate for the Presidency and those 
opposed to his political views may be prone, however 


strongest arguments of the non-cancellationists is tha 
the debtor nations are spending huge sums upon arm. 
ments instead of applying the money to payment of their 
debts. To be specific, France is considered the great 
offender. We see her disbursing these enormous sums 
which could be used for paying her creditors. 


The only other solution from the debtor nations’ stand. 
point is education of the American public. Whether 
or not it can be taught the true economic condition of 
the Europeans will, of course, depend largely upon the in- 
formation it receives through the medium of newspaper 
and magazine articles. 


Upon the ability of the American electorate to com 
prehend present world economic conditions between now 
and the first Tuesday in November, when a new President 
and a new Congress will be chosen, depends America’s 
future policy regarding the War Debts. 


It ought to be mentioned, in conclusion, that the 
average intelligent American fully realises that some of 
the debtor nations are making strenuous efforts to meet 
their obligations, especially Great Britain. He realises 
that the integrity of Great Britain is unquestionable, and 
that she will meet every obligation. This sentiment is 


bound to aid in a final equitable and just solution of the 
problem. 


ORE than at any time during modern history, 
there has been a tendency during recent years 
to question and criticise traditional institutions, 

and values hitherto generally accepted. In the forefront 
among these are the criminal law and the idea of justice 
and crime. 


What do we mean by justice? Someone said to me 
the other day, “ If a man steals my watch he deserves to 
be punished; that is justice.” When I pointed out that 
punishing the culprit would not get his watch back for 
him, and if the man were sent to prison, it would cost 
him, as a ratepayer, a certain amount of money, he 
replied that the reason for punishment was to deter men 
from the paths of crime. 


This is a common state of mind. Many people have 
a vague notion that criminal behaviour deserves punish- 
ment in order that justice may be vindicated. They do 
not realise that complete justice can only be done by those 
who have complete knowledge. They cling vaguely to 
the idea of retribution, of the vengeance of society against 
the offender. But when taxed as to the futility of this, 
they fall back upon the deterrent theory of punishment. 

The deterrent theory is, of course, an ancient battle- 


ground of controversy—as ancient, perhaps as the 
parallel school which holds the doctrine of “an eye for 


PUNISHMENT THAT 


By C. M. 


MAKES CRIMINALS 


CRAVEN 


an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It would be im 
possible to summarise in a short article the various points 
that have been made on either side in this particular section 
of the field of criminology, but at least some passing 
reference may be made to the view enunciated by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield in the days of transportation a hundred 
years ago, that it is the certainty of punishment and 
not its severity that is the true deterrent. 


There is no doubt that the idea of making the punish- 
ment fit the crime was at one time shared by those whose 
task it is to interpret and administer the law. But it 
should now be as dead as that old law (still unrepealed) 
which empowers a judge to sentence a man to be flogged 
for killing a horse without the necessary licence. It may 
give great satisfaction to righteously indignant people to 
know that the man who burgled their house is getting 
well “ paid out,” but that is not the reason for his 
punishment. 

The most common method of dealing with offenders 1s, 
of course, imprisonment. The average daily population of 
the prisons of this country is at present somewhere about 
ten thousand. This figure is considerably lower than 
the corresponding figures say, before the war. It would 
be rash, however, to conclude that there is a relative 
reduction in the number of crimes. There is not. The 
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decline of the numbers is due to the fact that magistrates 
are not so ready to send people to prison as they were. 
There is a growing spirit of toleration and an understand- 
ing of the need of sympathetic investigation. The fact 
is beginning to be realised that the reform of the criminal 
is not so much the job of the prison governor, as of 
the psychologist and the social worker. It is as if the 
blindfold statue of Justice had cast the bandage from 
her brow and had substituted a microscope. 


The most tangible evidence of this new-born enlighten- 
ment is the increasing use of probations, While imprison- 
ment more often than not defeats its own end, is ex- 
tremely costly and degrading to the individual, this in- 
valuable system combines economy with effectiveness and 
freedom from the prison stigma. Send a man tq prison 
and, however trivial may be his offence, however sudden 
and warrantable his impulse to commit it, however great 
his remorse, the chances are ten to one he will become an 
embittered, hardened and habitual criminal. Put him on 
probation, treat him in a kindly manner, examine dis- 
passionately causes of his lapse, and there is every possi- 
bility of his becoming once more a normal and useful 
citizen. 

Of course, offenders themselves are sometimes unwill- 
ing to be put on probation. There is a classic story con- 
cerning this difficulty which also illustrates the futility 
of imprisonment as a corrective. A lad had been con- 
victed for some minor offence such as playing football in 


the street and the magistrate had offered to put him on: 


probation. He objected to this however, saying, “ If I 
am put on probation, I have to behave myself for a year; 
if I go to prison I get it all over in a month! ” 


When confronted with a difficulty of this sort the 
magistrate usually contrives to persuade the offender 
out of his objection. Unfortunately, though, he will not 
always take the trouble, sometimes with disastrous results. 
A case in point is that of a young woman who was 
found wandering in Hyde Park “ without visible means 
of subsistence.” She was arrested and, though she had 
really committed no crime, convicted. When it was 
suggested that she should be put on probation, she 
refused, so that she went to Holloway for three months. 
Had the avowed object of the authorities been to render 
her a criminal for life, they could not have acted more 
in accordance with this purpose. At Holloway, despite 
all the efforts of the staff, and all precautions in the way 
of classification, she will meet a number of hardened prosti- 
tutes. Almost inevitably she will come out, unless she is 
exceptional, embittered against the society which has 
treated her so unjustly. It would have been better to 
have let her go free altogether, than with this one sen- 
tence almost irrevocably to condemn her 


Probation is now in general use, but it can be greatly 
extended. If we are to see the crime figures of this coun- 
try go down (that is, go down as far as is possible while 
we have poverty and want and all their corollaries amongst 
us) we must institute the system of probation in place of 
imprisonment as the ordinary method of treating offenders. 
The: prisons themselves, which are little more than expen- 
sive schools for crime where young offenders are placed 
m contact with veterans, should be discarded. 


Mental defectives, people whose minds have definite 


criminal bents or who lack the normal power of restraint, 
cannot, of course, remain at liberty, to their own danger 
and that of their fellow citizens. For them there should 
be non-penal settlements giving the maximum of freedom 
and opportunities for work. The futile and dangerous 
farce of sending boys to prison for such offences as play- 
ing football in the street would be completely 
eradicated. 


England retains one form of punishment which has been 
abolished in most civilised countries. This is the prac- 
tice of flogging. It can be inflicted for four crimes, but 
actually it is only used in connection with two—robbery 
with violence and offences against prison discipline. It 
stands like a slur on the honour and decency of England, 
a remnant of the revolting barbarism of a bygone age. 
A year or so ago, as the result of the suicide of a prisoner 
sentenced to be flogged, the correspondence columns of the 
daily press were flooded with letters both protesting 
against and approving of the system of flogging. Those 
who defended the system stated that in the first place 
flogging was the only deterrent powerful enough to pre- 
vent brutal criminals from committing violence, and that 
secondly they surely deserved a punishment as severe as 
the injury they inflicted on their victims. 

Statistics show, however, that flogging has not the 
effect of stamping out crime in any form. There is a 
common belief that the Garrotting Act (which initiated 
the use of flogging for crimes of violence) was the cause 
of the sudden disappearance of that form of robbery in 
which the victim is strangled from behind. The dis- 
appearance occurred, however, as the Recorder of London 
declared, before the Act was passed. Another of the 
witnesses to this fact was Mr. Asquith, who declared 
in the House of Commons that “ Garrotting was put 
down without resort to the lash.” 


As regards the notion that violent criminals need vio- 
lent punishment; here we have our old friend retribution 
again: the idea that two blacks make one white and that 
one evil can efface another. I am inclined to think that 
those who are so anxious that the criminal should get 
his deserts would not be so enthusiastic if they were to 
witness a flogging. It would be as well to remember 
the hotheaded chaplain in Bernard Shaw's “ St. Joan 
who helped to drag the Maid to the fire, but came back 
sobbing and overwhelmed by the horror of the sight he 
had seen. 


According to Home Office regulations, when a man is 
flogged he must be in perfect health, his kidneys and neck 
must be heavily protected, and a medical officer must be 
present. These facts are indicative of the extremity of 
the punishment. Men may, and frequently do collapse 
under this torture. In one year alone thirty-six persons 
were flogged in England (seventeen for offences against 
prison discipline), five thousand in British India, and over 
four thousand in the Dependencies. If Democracy is 
more than a figment, we, the people of England, are re- 
sponsible for these atrocities. May the Lord forgive 
that measure of understanding we have so signally failed 
to show to those who have roused our “ righteous indig- 


nation.” 


[Miss Craven writes as the Hon. Secretary of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform.} 
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THIS WEEK'S ARGUMENT 


YES, By B. R. Beppy. 
HAT “ England does not like Coalitions * has long 
been accepted as a truism in political circles, 
and the enthusiasm which greeted the fall of 
the Lloyd George cabinet atter the War has been used 
as an apt illustration to prove that the distastetulness 
ot hybrid governments can only be tolerated in times of 
national crisis. Some true-blue party men even went 
so far as to prophecy that this country would never see 
another Coalition. Yet the lapse ot a bare ten years 
has witnessed the recurrence the phenomenon. 

it has always been evident that the Party system is 
open to three very grave indictments. It involves the 
subordination of national interests to party expediency; 
it shackles the independence of the private member by 
preventing him from judging any issue on its merits, 
and it entails constantly recurring breaches in the con- 
tinuity of policy. Its illogical absurdity is, in fact, so 
apparent, that it is not surprising that it should have 
become part and parcel of that wonder of wise men— 
the British Constitution ! 

The one real merit of party government lies in the 
fact that it ensures that every proposal of the ruling 
faction shall be subjected to a healthy criticism by the 
opposition, but this inevitably brings in its train an 
enormous amount of purely obstructive manoeuvring over 
questions upon which there is complete agreement. 

Party government can only work smoothly when there 
are but two parties striving in the political arena. It 
is true that three or more parties have existed before now 
in our history, but equally truly the running of the 
parliamentary machine suffered in consequence. Because 
we eventually got back to the old position in the past, 
we have constantly been told since the birth of the 
Labour party, that the same thing will happen again. 
But the Liberals, despite their passion for splitting, have 
obstinately refused to justify the prophecies of orthodox 
political theorists by entirely merging their identity with 
either Left or Right. We have rid ourselves of the 
Home Rulers, but Westminster is now faced, at any 
future election, with the prospect of an incursion by 
Scottish—or even Welsh Nationalists—and New Party 
men, to confuse the issues still further. 

In contrast with so hazardous and deplorable a develop- 
ment of the party system, Bolingbroke’s old vision of 
a Patriot King—ruling with a cabinet resembling a 
“ Ministry of all Talents "—seems peculiarly attractive 
to-day. It is not too much to say that the present 
National Government shows some slight approach to the 
ideals of that brilliant eighteenth century Tory statesman. 
Few sane political thinkers can doubt that party govern- 
ment has outlived its usefulness and is therefore doomed 
to a speedy or lingering end. The alternative to some 
form of national, non-party administration is the sup- 
planting of representative government by a dictatorship, 
based upon either the Italian or the Russian model. Be- 
tween these two political systems it is probable that the 
British people may be called upon to decide within the 
next few years. 
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IS PARTY GOVERNMENT DOOMED ? 


NO, By EpwarD M. 
INCE the advent of the National Governmey 
many people have fondly deluded themselves ing. 
imagining that party government is a thing of th 
past. A brief study of the composition and aims of thy 
present Government will show the fallacy of this idy 
The defection of Lord Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel 
and a group of Liberals show that the ideals of a life 
time cannot easily be abandoned even when the cry of 
“ country first " is raised. In spite of the rapid draftin, 
and rushing through of new legislation there is stil] , 
powerful body of Conservatives who cry for more speed, 
others who protest that the farmer is still being unfairly 
treated, and others who would make the Co-operative 
Societies pay the super-tax. But as the careful choice 
of articles which now bear a revenue tariff indicates, 
“ safety first’ is still the slogan of the Government, 
Apart from the considerations of protection and Empire 
economic unity, the amazing “ agree to differ ” policy 
of the National Government is foreign to all the ethics 
of representative legislation; it cannot possibly last once 
the national crises which brought it into being are safely 
past. It would seem then that sooner or later a retum 
to party government is almost inevitable, for only if a 
Government is directed by a coherent group, with a 
settled policy, can lasting progress be made, or public 
business be done. 

As things now stand there is, practically speaking, 
no opposition, which means that no topic—important or 
otherwise—can ever hope to receive its proper meed of 
discussion. Measures are likely to be rushed through 
Parliament on a wave of misguided enthusiasm, regard: 
less of whether the electorate approves or not. The 
abuse of power is an easy habit to acquire, and this 
tendency must be very carefully watched by our states 
men if they are to avoid the inevitable criticism which 
no Government has yet failed to provoke. 

Nor are we alone in our difficulties. On the Con 
tinent, the “ group system,” which sometimes aims at being 
analagous with our National party, has never been any’ 
thing but a failure. It is a synonym for tottering Cabinets, 
sinister intrigue, and undignified scenes which could never 
occur were one party powerful enough to out-vote all 
the others, The lefts and rights are too weak to govern 
alone, and the balance of power held, not by one party, 
as in our case, but by several whose votes go to the side 
making the most specious promises; an inglorious alliance 
is made, and a “ group ™ is formed, with chaotic results. 

The ideal Parliament is one in which the party in 
power has a working majority over all the others, for 
this precludes all possibility of collusion. Never agaif 
must we be the laughing-stock of the world with a centre 
party holding the balance of power, “ making or break 
ing” the Government as the whim takes them. In 
this connection it will be interesting to see what kind 
of a Government is in store for the Irish Free State, 
where in the new Dail the Republican party will need 
the support of at least one other party to have a working 
majority. 
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CURIOUS COMRADES—II. 


By W. S. CHapwick 


BELIEVE it was the late F. St. Mars who, in a story, 
gave the lion the power of speech. In that story the 
big cat expressed to his mate his detestation of the 

hyena, pointing out to her that one day the brutes would 
feed upon him and her. A far-fetched story it seemed 
then, for as I believe, Nature in her wisdom has denied 
prevision to animals. 

Yet I have since thought that if a lion had chanced 
upon the scene that morning, and had seen the brute’s 
attack upon one of his kind, some impression must have 
remained with him, and hatred become deep-rooted. It is 


‘the lack of sympathy which induces all animals to drive 


away their sick or decrepit fellows, that renders such 
tragedies inevitable. 

In these two instances the association was a parasitic 
one. In that which follows it was one of comradeship, 
and still more singular. It was that of an “ old-man” 
baboon who for some inexplicable reason had attached 
himself to a herd of six elephant bulls. He acted for 
the troop as a very efficient sentry, and they returned his 
services by transporting him over the many miles they 
covered daily between feeding grounds. 

In this case the main advantage to the baboon was 
merely a wider range of feeding grounds than he 
could compass by his own powers of locomotion. And 
for that he had to sacrifice the society of his kind—no 
light deprivation when one remembers the gregarious 
nature of the breed. It being impossible to discover how 
the original association was formed, I have concluded that 
animals—like men—produce here and there and at long 
intervals individuals who are “ eccentrics,” and who 
delight in departing from all established custom. 

That the singularity impressed the natives, was apparent 
in the fact that they attributed it to supernatural causes, 
and for that reason I only became aware of it by acci- 
dent. Natives always fear the unknown and knowing 
the white man’s scepticism of their explanations they are 
chary of discussing with him anything abnormal. 

The late Piet Lamprecht and myself had been hunting 
elephants on the lower Zambesi, in Portuguese territory, 
for some time before we became aware of this particular 
troop. We had not done too well, as ivory was small 
and scarcely worth shooting in some cases. So when we 
came on the spoor of six big bulls one afternoon, we at 
once sent for the head guide and demanded to know why 
he had not mentioned this troop to us. He was sup- 
posed to know all the herds in the district, and we had 
left him in no doubt that it was only the big bulls that 
interested us. 

He admitted that he had known of this herd, but that 
he had been afraid to follow it, and therefore had noz 
mentioned its existence. He said he was sorry that we 
had now chanced on the spoor. After some keen ques- 
tioning he informed us that this was a troop which no 
natives liked to follow, as it was composed of killers 
which had destroyed several natives. He said the troop 
was guarded by an old baboon which was really the 
spirit of old “ Sanyati”—a long-dead chief and once- 
famous hunter. Natives were convinced that while the 
baboon accompanied its wanderings, no hunter who fol- 
lowed it would have luck with this troop. 


We slept on the spoor that night and the next, but on 
the afternoon of the third day we sighted the herd asleev, 
and scattered beneath the trees. They occupied a thirty- 
yard circle and there was no sign of the baboon. We 
felt assured that the story was a myth, and leaving the 
boys where they were we crept past the troop, selected 
two bulls, and commenced to approach them up-wind. 
We were almost within shot, when above the stomach 
rumblings of the beasts rose the harsh bark of a baboon; 
while from between the leaves of the top branches of 
the tree under which my bull stood, appeared the face 
of the “ old-man.” 

With booming trumpet notes the troop started away, 
and as my animal moved I gave him a despairing shot in 
the quarters in the hope of crippling him. At the same 
moment the baboon dropped on his shoulders before my 
amazed eyes, and clung there chattering and gibbering with 
rage. Then as another bull passed in full career, he 
made a flying leap and exchanged steeds. 

As the herd swept away we heard a scream, and 
racing towards the natives we found one boy badly 
smashed against a tree. Before he died an hour later, he 
said that he had been well out of the line of flight, but 
that the bull the baboon was riding had followed and 
seized him in his trunk, throwing him against the tree 
as he passed. The natives afterwards lined up and said 
that the baboon always directed the beast he rode to take 
revenge, and would do so again. In the end we could 
only persuade two natives to accompany us until the 
baboon sentry was killed. 

So sending the rest to await us at a “ pan” ten miles 
off, we took the spoor of the herd. From the spoor we 
saw that the bull I had wounded was delaying the rest, 
and knowing that they would not leave him, we ex- 
pected soon to come up with them. But it was next after- 
noon before we found them thirty miles away. 

This time we decided to kill the sentry first, as we 
would obviously have no carriers until we did so. Once 
he was accounted for, we could follow the herd at leisure 
if need be. This time the troop stood in low thorn 
bush, but although we could count six massive heads and 
backs we could not locate the baboon. I was making 
for a magnificent tusker when an agile figure scrambled 
up the quarters of the bull my friend was heading for, 
stood erect, and glanced swiftly around. 

I saw Lamprecht’s swift jerk of the rifle to his shoulder. 
My own action was as rapid, and my shot crashed to the 
brain of the big bull, as his toppled the sentry from his 
perch, his mouth still open to bark a warning he did 
not live to utter. 

We sent back at once for the carriers, and by making 
a moonlight “hike * they joined us next day. The fol- 
lowing day we found the troop collected round the 
wounded bull; who had lain down and was unable to 
rise. 


As the tusks ranged from 48 to 72 lb. weight, the 
baboon had done us a good turn after all. Only native 
superstitution had protected such good tuskers. But 
there is no doubt he was a first-class sentry, and it is as 
well that such an association is probably unique. 
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PLL TAKE THAT BOOK 


By JoHN C. Moore 


HE little grey man who kept the bookshop was as 
unostentatious as his premises, which were hidden 
away in a back street between Holborn and 

Bloomsbury. He certainly never expected anyone to buy 
his books; and when a customer entered his shop he 
always scuttled away into a corner and busied himself 
with dusting the dark shelves. Thus he watched covertly 
out of his shadows while one browsed among his books 
for as long as one desired. 

For this reason I liked the place and paid it several 
visits. I was too poor to buy many books, but sometimes 
I exchanged new review copies for second-hand favour- 
ites, and on such occasions the little grey man would be 
very obliging and friendly, darting out of his corner like 
a shy dog when I called him and hurrying back into it 
when the transaction was completed. 

Sometimes there were other visitors (I cannot call 
them customers) wandering about his shop. They were 
mostly old men with long beards, who picked up obscure 
works of philosophy or religion and carried them out of 
the gloom into the light of the doorway, where they stood 
for hours reading them, incredibly still and silent, like 
Pompeian scholars dug out of the lava. : 

The bookshop was a great leveller. New books rubbed 
shoulders with second-hand classics, and literary snobbery 
had no place on the close shelves. Religious tracts stood 
next to sixpenny novelettes, treatises on quack medicine, 
cribs to Vergil, and volumes on “ Domestic Pets and How 
to feed Them.” Behind the dusty plate-glass in the 
window, Hall Caine stood adjacent to Schopenhauer, 
Maurice Hewlett to Edith Sitwell, Jane Austen to Michael 
Arlen, Scott to Flaubert, and Mrs. Henry Wood to Aldous 
Huxley. Very rarely, revisiting the shop after a long 
interval, I found that the arrangement of the books had 
been altered and that certain old friends were missing: 
some miracle of persistence had forced the little man to 
make a sale. For the most part, however, the books in 
the window remained undisturbed—they are probably 
there still, and will look out on to that dingy street until 
the end of time. Among these permanencies there were 
three volumes of Morris’ British Moths, whose blue bind- 
ings had changed to green—perhaps with envy at the 
later works which had superceded them. There was also 
the Collected Poems of Alfred Austin, and a ragged copy 
of the Origin of Species; a Longfellow, several John Stuart 
Mills, and a gigantic nineteenth-century treatise on 
“ Veterinary Surgery, Farriery, and Horsemanship.” One 
day, perhaps, if ever I am a rich man, I will go back to 
the shop and buy them all, out of compassionate feeling, 
and for the sake of old memories. 

Visiting the place one April afternoon, I chanced to 
discover on the long central table a new copy of my first 
(and at that time, my only) novel. I was tremendously 
excited; I called the little grey man out of his corner, 
and he came up to me unwillingly, afraid, perhaps, that 
I was going to offer to buy one of his books. 

“Do you sell many copies of that one?” I asked, 
pointing at the wrapper which I knew so well. 

The little man appraised me through his spectacles 
His eyes were sharp and small and inquisitive, like a bird’s. 


He stared at me for so long without speaking that | 
began to be afraid lest the excitement in my voice haj 
given my secret away. 

“T only asked,” I said hurriedly, “ because I have ; 
friend who has a friend who knows the author of jt” 

“ Oh,” said the little man. “ Well, I haven't heard 
much about that book. There are so many novels pub 
lished nowadays.” He sighed, and I felt sorry for him; 
for I think he would have liked to have every book in 
the world lying about his little shop, and the post-war 
orgy of publishing was a great bewilderment to him. 

I wanted to ask how he had come by the book—j 
seemed incredible that he should have purchased it from 
the publishers—but I was afraid that he would think me 
unduly inquisitive. Besides, I was shy about that firs 
novel. I thanked him, and he went back to his dusting. 

For the next two months, whenever I entered the shop, 
I looked first to see if my book was gone. As far as] 
could tell it had not even been dusted; for the little grey 
man, though he kept his own dark corner scrupulously 
clean, never ventured out into the lesser darkness of the 
middle of the shop, lest someone should enter suddenly 
and buy a book from him before he had time to escape. 

Then, one bright June day, a cataclysmic thing occurred 
I was turning over the pages of a curious old tract entitled 
A Pamphlet against the Anabaptists, when the door of 
the shop was darkened and another “ visitor ” entered. 
But he was not the sort that one usually saw there; he 
looked uncommonly prosperous, being plump and rosy: 
faced, with a heavy gold watch chain and a fierce waxed 
moustache. He might have been a bookmaker, or a money- 
lender, or a successful trader; he was a loud, blustering 
sort of a man, and I wondered what he was doing in the 
little bookshop. 

He glared about him ferociously as if to say “ Why 
the blazes aren't I being attended to? ” and stared hard 
in my direction. I had one eye on the anabaptists, as it 
were, and the other on him; and suddenly I saw him 
take a step towards me. I bent low over the anabaptists 
and awaited events. 

The next second I found myself being poked in the 
back with an umbrella. 

“ Hey, you,” said the fierce person, “ I wonnerbook.” 

Until this moment the little grey man had remained 
hidden in his corner; now he popped out suddenly anj 
trotted rather timorously up to the fierce person. 

“ Yes, sir? ” he inquired, placing himself between me 
and the poking umbrella. The newcomer grunted some 
sort of apology to me—not a very gracious one—and 
snapped at the little man: 

“ Wonnerbook.” 

I think the bookseller realised that he had met his 
match at last. Here was a most formidable customer 
who would not be content merely to “ look round”; 
here was a determined and implacable purchaser who 
would probably refuse to leave the shop without bearing 
something away. . . . 

“ Yes, sir,” said the little man meekly. “ Er—any 
particular book? * 

“No. Just wonnerbook. Not for myself,” added the 
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unnecessarily. ‘ Got a friend who wonnzer- 
ae as tone suggested comprehensively that the 
friend was being whimsical to the point of folly in desir- 
ing such a useless thing—was probably, indeed, insane, 
and so must be humoured even in such mad wishes as 
I chuckled to myself, with my face hidden amonz 
the anabaptists. 
But the next moment I was chuckling no longer. 1 
was holding my breath in my excitement; for the fierce 
had swept majestically across the room to the 
central table and seized the nearest book which reposed 
there. It chanced to be my own novel. 


He opened it about the middle, read, or pretended to 
read, a few lines, shut it with a bang (I thought it was 
all over then), opened it again near the end, and sud- 
denly fired at the little grey man: 

“Sort of a book? 


“ That's a novel, sir,” said the bookseller in a trembling 
voice. Struggling hard against inevitable defeat, he 
seemed to imply that a novel was not a very good sort 
of book to buy, if one wanted to buy a book at all. 


“IT know that, fool. Good book? ” 


Terrified but true to his principles still, the little man 
shook his head doubtfully. 


“It’s not,” he said, “a very well-known book.” 
“ Ho,” said the fierce one. “Ho. I see.” 


I could have wept. For the first time in my life I 
found myself actually hating the kindly little bookseller. 
Now that the only, the Heaven-sent chance had been 
lost, there seemed no reason why anybody else should 
ever buy my poor novel; it would go back to its place 
on the table to gather the dust again, and lie there, lie 
there, until the ink faded on its pages and the tiny 
mites ate through its slimness into its very heart. 


However, there seemed to be a faint chance yet. The 
fierce man still held the book in his podgy hand. I 


watched breathlessly; and as I watched, hope came back 
suddenly. 


“Good print,” snapped the fierce man. 
The bookseller was silent. 


“I said,” repeated the fierce man in a loud voice, 
“ good print, isn’t it? ” 

The booksellers voice quavered squeakily. He admitted 
defeat. 


“Yes, it’s fairly good print, sir. Fairly good.” 


There was a chink of coin; the book was shut with a 
bang; the fierce person plumped down seven-and-six on 
the table. 


“Tl take it,” he snapped; and with my book under 
one arm, and his umbrella swinging on the other, he 
strode out of the shop. 


The little grey man stood watching him. He sighed. 
Then, like a dog which has been whipped, he crept back 
into his corner. 

As for me, I had no further interest in the anabaptists. 
Lost in dreams, I walked down the dingy street into 
Gray's Inn Road. A tram nearly annihilated me, but I 
dodged it and dreamed on. I was wondering what the 
fierce person's friend was like, and how that friend had 
managed to screw up the necessary courage to ask for so 
strange a gift as a book. And why not a specified book, 
why just the first book that the fierce person happened 
to see? Was the friend young or old, a man or a woman? 


All the way home I amused myself with guesses. 


Since then, I have grown older and wiser. I have 
met many men like the fierce person, blustering and 
overdressed and waxed as to the moustache; and I know 
more about their little weaknesses than I did in those 
innocent days. 


Well, I hope she enjoyed the book—unless the fierce 


person, unused to carrying such burden, left it in the 
bus on the way home. 


URING recent travels in the Far East I was able 

to do a small service to an Oriental Personage. It 
was so trivial a service that I was surprised on 
reaching England to find a letter from him, typewritten, 
and containing the most picturesque literary forms of 
gratitude. Also, in order to demonstrate most clearly 
this sentiment, he had added a postscript in his own 
handwriting, which I find difficult to decipher. 


“As a trifling souvenir of your visit I am sending 
youaCon...?” I cannot disguise the fact that this 
last word looks remarkably, dramatically, and significantly 
Uke CONCUBINE. I have examined it with a magnify- 
ing glass; squinted at it, read and re-read it; and always 
the same terrible conclusion faces me. 


Hence the hunted expression at the back of my eyes 
about which so many of my acquaintances have remarked 
during the last few days. Supposing SHE arrives while 


A PRESSING PROBLEM 


By Roy BisHop 


I am out. How am I going to explain to my wife the 
presence of some bewitching little creature with almond 
eyes and glossy black bobbed hair? On the other hand, 
it may be worse if Iam in! A ring at the front door 
bell terrifies me. How does a Con (I cannot bear to 
write the word) travel? Will she arrive one day in 
a taxi, or be delivered by Carter Paterson, shall I have 
to include her in Income Tax returns, is there yet 
tariff on such goods, will she speak English? 

These are questions which are harassing my mind. 

I have just run through the dictionary in search of 
alternatives and the exercise has brought no relief to my 
shattered nerves. Perhaps, as a last resource, I will make 
use of the valuable advertising columns of this journal, 
and therefore, if you read one day that a gentleman 
wishes to recommend a highly trained lady secretary from 
the East, you will understand that my worst fears have 
been realised. 
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By Mark Forrest 


The Silent Voice. Directed by John G. Adolfi. 
The Regal and the London Pavilion. 


ONCE again there are very few changes this week in 
the programmes of the principal cinemas, but there is 
one notable addition. George Arliss (or should I call 
him Mr. George Arliss in deference to the publicity 
of Warner Brothers) has not been seen in London since 
he appeared in “ Alexander Hamilton,” one of the few 
costume pictures which have been screened since the 
coming of the talkies; now he appears at the Regal and 
the London Pavilion in a film which was originally called 
“ The Man who Played God.” This title did not 
prove the censor’s “cup of tea,” as my charwoman 
used to describe her likes and dislikes, and the some- 
what weak alternative nomenclature of “ The Silent 
Voice ” has been chosen. 

There is always great sincerity in the acting of George 
Arliss and, where others employ more flamboyant methods, 
he keeps his audience still and interested by the tran- 
quility of his manner and the pawkiness of his humour. 
He is never ruffled, never hurried, and the polish, with 
which he burnishes the most commonplace remarks, makes 
them appear of importance. There are a good many 
trite things in “ The Silent Voice,” especially where 
psuedo-theosophical discussions hold the screen, but he 
manages to keep the film’s head above the water even 
in its most unpropitious moments. 

The story of the picture is the tale of Royale, a musical 
genius, who becomes deaf through some careless bomb- 
throwing. He is giving a private recital for a king 
when a bomb splinters, not only the window, but also 
the pianist’s eardrums. It is of no avail after that to 
remind him that Beethoven was deaf, he will have no 
more of music and, robbed of his powers by his affliction, 
rails against God and loses his faith in Him and in 
humanity. The wretched Job expressed somewhat the 
same opinion, but was met with the cold comfort that 
“man was born unto trouble, the sparks fly upwards.” 
Nevertheless, Job was eventually persuaded of the good- 
ness of God, and Royale himself is in the end convinced. 
After learning lip-reading he discovers the secret sorrows 
of the people and, by playing God himself, his own 
faith in the Deity and humanity is revived. 

There will be a good many people, and I am one of 
them, who have not the mentality to enjoy this kind of 
story; at the same time it has been proved over and 
over again that something of the sort is to the taste of 
the vast majority. I have no doubt that this picture 
will be a great success, but I would rather see George 
Arliss in another “ Green Goddess.” The supporting 
cast is good, though I do not care for Bette Davis very 
much; the direction is sound and very capable. Any 
picture in which George Arliss appears runs on oiled 
wheels and this one is no exception. The explanation 
of this state of affairs lies, at any rate partly, in George 
Arliss’ insistence that there should be rehearsals. Why 
film actors and actresses should be expected to give of 
their best when half the time they do not know the 
story of the picture, and nearly all the time they have 


no chance to try a scene out before they find themselves 


“on the floor,” I don’t know. 


The Saturday Review 
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IS CHRISTIANITY HARMFUL? 
The Editor, SATURDAY REVIEW. 


IR,—I read with interest the argument in the Saturn, 

REvIEW of March 26 between Mr. C. E. M. Joy 

and Mr. Arnold Lunn on “ Is Christianity Har, 
ful? ” 

After being convinced that every word written by 
Mr. Joad on the atrocities committed in the name ¢ 
Christianity and on the opinions held by the Christia, 
Church, was absolutely true, I was equally ready tp 
agree with the historical facts put forward by Mr, Lun 
showing how cruelties formerly practised in the nop. 
Christian countries were now almost non-existent unde 
Christian rule. 

The two points of view seem to cancel each other 
nullifying the effects of Christianity and making the in 
human actions the result, not only of the presence or the 
absence of Christianity, but of the unevolved state of 
mankind. By proving Christianity to be harmful Mr 
Joad proves all movements or beliefs which are subject 
to the effects of human weaknesses, to be liable to equally 
vicious results. It is the strength of man’s lower in 
stincts spending themselves in the name of Christianity 
which has been the cause of the cruelties, not Christianity 
itself. | These cruelties could, and have been perpetrated 
with equal sincerity and with equally disastrous results 
in the interest of any other movement for the advance- 
ment of human happiness. 

For me, the wider view seems necessary and is the 
only solution. When one speaks of Christianity, does 
one mean the institution the Church has become, or the 
spirit, which inspired the early Christians at the coming 
of Christ? Of course, the two are not comparable— 
there is no connection between the doctrine of love and 
service preached and lived by Christ and the selfish self: 
seeking thing which the Church has been during its 
development as an institution. 

I see far more of the Christ-like spirit running through 
Mr. Lunn’s Christianity, when he points out it humar- 
izing effects on the modern world. It is not the effort 
of the Church as an institution but the distillation of 
the Christ-spirit into the minds of workers for humanity 
that is making the change he speaks of. 

The great ideal of democracy has been dragged down 
until it has come to mean, in the minds of far too gre 
a proportion of the world’s population: “ Less work, 
more. pay, emancipation from freedom to make an effort.” 
But the real meaning and essence of the word lives 
in the minds and lives of a few great souls, who at 
keeping it as a priceless treasure for the world when t 
can understand its inner significance. So it has bee 
with Christianity. The Christ-spirit has lived o, 
working in the world like leaven—it is the gradu! 
awakening of every individual to its realization that § 
going to stand for Christianity. That Christianity 
will know no fetters, need no safeguards, & 
no pressure—it will be an inner un i 
in men’s souls, when churches will be loved 
but not essential parts of the structure of religion—hoy 
men will be revered but will exercise no tyranny, 
each will order his own life, be his own religion, a! 
set his own path. 


D. Eve yn KING. 
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THE AMERICAN REPUDIATIONS. 

SIR,—Daniel Webster's connection with the repudi- 
ated American debts is quite a simple one. Méessrs. 
Baring, when they were preparing to issue the Mississippi 
Loan, wrote to him to ask what security the purchasers 
of American State Bonds would have for their invest- 
ment. He replied: 

“The States cannot rid themselves of their obliga- 
tions otherwise than by the honest payment of their 
debts. They cannot get round the duty nor evade its 
force. Any failure to fulfil its obligations would be 
an open breach of public faith, to be followed by the 
penalty of dishonour and disgrace. If it were 
possible that any one of the States should, at any time, 
so entirely lose its self-respect, and forget its duty as to 
violate the faith solemnly pledged for its pecuniary 
engagements, I believe there is no country upon earth—- 
not even that of the injured creditor—in which such a 
proceeding would meet with less countenance or indul- 
gence than it would receive from the great mass of 
the American people.” 

That was written in 1839. Repudiation began about 
a year afterwards. The letter was published, in 1884, 
in the “ North American Review,” in an article en- 
titled: “ Are we a Nation of Rascals?“ The writer 
did not see his way to answer the question in the nega- 
tive. 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

West Kensingston Mansions, W.14. 


ROAD AND RAIL TRANSPORT 


SIR,—It seems to me that most of the people writing 
and speaking about the cost of road transport fail to 
take several items into calculation. Please may I 
explain? 

Besides the £50,000,000 or £60,000,000 a year spent 
on roads, besides the money spent on automobiles and 
imported petrol, there are such items or points as the 
following to take into account :— 

The loss of about 8,000 lives a year—8,000 killed 
on the spot; their funeral expenses; the nearly 200,000 
cases of injury by automobiles in a year; the untimely 
deaths of many thousands of them in consequence of 
the injuries, though they are not officially recorded as 
killed; the immense loss of time and work involved in more 
or less prolonged periods of incapacity; the enormous 
hospital and medical treatment expenses; the damages to 
property, gas mains, etc., caused by heavy and express 
traffic on the roads—a traffic much of it suitable only 
for railways; the loss of sleep and consequent working 
ability caused by hideous automobile dins through the 
night; the weakened nerves and consequent loss of effi- 
ciency caused by the high tension at which walkers 
and riders have to screw themselves up to because of 
the intensified dangers caused by a plethora of cars and 
vans, many of them driven by careless and callous speed 
fiends; the physical agonies of the injured, and the mental 
agonies of the tens of thousands who have their dear 
children and other relatives killed or injured. 

Sheffield. E. T. Goon. 


N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Two Soldiers and a Lady. By H. S. Reid. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Love on the Adriatic. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 
Benn. 9d. 


Gentleman-in-W aiting . 
Benn. 9d. 


Other Sheep. By Alice Perrin. Benn. 9d. 


Tuis “ Two Soldiers and a Lady is a good book, 
but slightly muffled. Miss Reid has brought an enormous 
amount of intelligence to bear upon it, and quite a lot of 
history, but she shrinks from a dramatic conflict of her 
characters and takes refuge in irony. And irony is so 
easy. Miles Borlace is a soldier in every sense of the 
word, a professional soldier who in that curious interlude 
between the death of Cromwell and the Restoration was 
looking about for something that would give him political 
power. George Tregonwell was the more successful 
soldier—in fact commanded a regiment—because, first, 
he was of better blood and secondly, because his novels 
were less suspect. The lady, who had troubles of her 
own, had become a widow without having been a wife, 
and was on the side of the Stuarts while the soldiers were 
not. 


There ought to have been a collision of these three. 
Quite deliberately, Miss Reid avoids it, and ends her 
book in an anti-climax. Quite deliberately, she makes the 
most of every character who comes within her ken, but 
evades the ultimate confrontation. She will do anything 
but put her cards face upwards on the table. 

But this is a good book. Frances, the lady, is the 
weakest of the major characters because she is stiff and 
sullen, and does not properly belong to the world about 
her. Miss Reid is not very good with women. With 
men she is excellent. The sketch of George Tregonwell 
is quite satisfactory, and her Miles Borlace is rich and 
true. Borlace dominates these adventures, and I should 
like to have had more of him. 


The second batch of Benn’s Ninepennies are less amus- 
ing than the first, but all of them are worth ninepence. 
Mr. De Vere Stacpoole contributes three short stories, 
of which the first and longest is in comparison with the 
others dull, but he can always be relied upon to hold 
attention. He has a certain suavity. Upon Mr. Horler’s 
“ Gentleman-in-Waiting * I can only remark that before 
the war one could buy this sort of thing for a penny, 
believing it to be full of blood and thunder, and that now 
one realises how good a writer in comparison was 
Edgar Wallace. “ Other Sheep” is rather moving. 
Auriol married a missionary, only to discover, 
too late, that at times he went mad. She breaks 
out: “It's awful—this place and this beastly 
bungalow and the heat and the dust and the flies 

-and the horrible food, and nothing to relieve it all. Why 
should you want to convert people who are perfectly 
happy if they are left alone?“ Of course, if a letter had 
not gone astray Auriol would have married Brian at the 
beginning. When the inconvenient husband dies, she 
can, and does. A little old-fashioned in its machinery 
and sentiment, but not bad. 


By Sydney Horler. 
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IMPERIAL ANTI-CLIMAX 


Memoirs of Prince Von Bulow : 1909-1919. 
Putnam. 25s. 


HIS third and final volume of Prince von Bilow’s 
autobiography is far more interesting and, strangely 
enough (since he was out of office during the whole of 
the ten-year period with which it deals) more authorita- 
tive than its predecessors. The truth is that, with the 
exception of a year as Ambassador in Italy, the Prince 
was now a spectator rather than a participant of the 
tremendous events under review, and therefore able to 
take a more detached attitude than if he had been person- 
ally responsible for high policy. 

How far his verdict will be accepted by history is, 
of course, an open question. His thesis that the true 
interest of Imperial Germany was peace is undoubtedly 
well-found; his demonstration that the nation was pacific 
at heart is considerably less secure; and his conclusion that 
his own foreign policy was peaceful in intent and con- 
sequence is still more open to argument. In intent 
perhaps, in spite of Morocco and Tangier; but in con- 
sequence and in effect? Can one accept his implied 
defence that that policy crashed because (a) Germany 
ceded the leadership to Austria and (b) that the leader- 
ship was lost owing to the neurasthenia of the Emperor 
William and the incompetence of Bethmann-Hollweg 
and others? 


The thing is, of course, arguable; but perhaps not 
entirely convincing. It is true that, so far as the actual 
evidence produced is concerned, Austria does seem to 
have advanced from the position of “ brilliant second ” 
in 1912 to dominant first in 1914; but Berlin at least 
appears to have encouraged Vienna to take the lead, pre- 
sumably in the conviction that it would serve German as 
well as Austrian interests. That point then being left 
open, there remains the personal matter of German 
leadership, which is the major interest of these pages. 


There was undoubtedly a steady descent in the quality 
and calibre of German statesmen during the Imperial 
period, from the mighty Bismarck, the adequate Caprivi, 
the practical Hohenlohe, and the supple Bilow, to the 
mere bureaucrat Bethmann-Hollweg, and the sheer in- 
competent Michaelis; a tragic decline and fall that could 
hardly be paralleled even in the Byzantine Empire. It 
is easy, of course, to discount Prince von Biilow’s strictures 
and sarcasms on his successors as due to personal dis- 
appointment at his supersession and even as being actuated 
by personal spite; but even when all allowances are made 
on that score, the facts remain unchallenged and un- 
challengeable. There were no statesmen in charge of 
events, only functionaries in charge of jobs; and for 
this Von Bilow blames the Emperor, as being lacking 
in one essential gift of leadership—the power of selectinz 
the right man, and the big man, for the business in 
hand. 


In part, no doubt, this condemnation is true. The 
Emperor, unlike his grandfather, deliberately preferred 
and chose docility and indeed servility in his statesmen; 
and unfortunately for him it is a law of nature that the 
servile is second-class—and when second-class men are 
steadily selected for first-class jobs, the first-class men soon 
learn to avoid that particular trade. It is no accident 


that the decline in the quality of Imperial Chancellors 
was progressive. 

But that is hardly a full explanation. It is true tha 
the Kaiser wanted the reality of power when he was fit 
only for the appearance. But once the Kaiser was ou: 
of the way, the political career would have been open to 
the talents; yet here is Von Bilow himself lamenting 
that even when the Kaiser was in exile at Ameringen, 
Germany produced no Gambetta. He forgets (or ignores) 
Stresemann; but it must be admitted that Stresemann 
lacked the dynamic touch that creates or recreates a nation, 
He was merely a solid man of character and parts, who 
did his best in a difficult situation, but without any touch 
of brilliance or imagination to inspire enthusiasm. 

The implication, then, behind Von Bilow’s words is 
that the German Michael is not a political animal; either 
the country is naturally deficient in statesmen, or else 
the people lack the political sense to produce them. 
But to discuss that point would take us far beyond the 
limits of a review. 


UNHAPPY SPAIN 


Spain’s Uncertain Crown. By Robert 
Sencourt. Benn. 2ls. 


T HE nature and function of kingship is notoriously 

difficult but in Spain it would appear to be con 
siderably less easy of accomplishment than in most 
other European countries. The reason is not far to 
seek. The nature of Spain is ever to lag behind other 
countries in the march of civilisation, so that when human- 
ist ideas in the form of enlightened kingship encounter 
an almost complete mediaevalism guarded by the armour 
of the Inquisition, one would expect, as indeed one finds, 
a sequence of eruptions of volcanic force. A wise and 
strong autocracy or an honest and courageous parliament: 
ary system could, perhaps, have coped with a situation 
of this sort, but for a long time Spain was unhappy in 
the hereditary rulers thrust upon her and, when a parlia- 
ment was at last achieved, it controlled the polls and 
abused its privileges. Disaffection of the people was 
bound to occur and incompetence in the Cortes served 
but to fan the flames of insurrection. Not once, nor 
twice, but many times did this occur. Still nobody learned 
the lesson and still Spain floundered on in the race of 
progress, fifty years behind the leaders. 

This is the story which Mr. Sencourt tells in an ex- 
haustive and authoratitive survey of the Spanish scene. He 
has chosen a theme admirably suited to the graphic 
qualities of his pen and every page is a testimony to his 
skill both as historian and writer. Mr. Sencourt's analysis 
of character is acute and his narrative is brilliantly done. 
He has written a book which is easy to read but which 
will not be easy to forget. 

P.K.K. 


A STUDY OF THE BEST SELLER 


Fiction and the Reading Public. By Q. D. 
Leavis. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

THE case of the best-seller is an interesting if mon 
strous phenomenon, and Mrs. Leavis has performed 


a noble office by inquiring into it. Her investigation 
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falls into three parts. She first exhibits the present-day 
state of the book. market, then traces its historic cause, 
and finally draws conclusions from the evidence. The 
result is no less entertaining than instructive, although 
the judge, after this trial of literary taste, reaches for 
her black cap. The cap, however, is made to fit the 
highest brow, for Mrs. Leavis has the detachment of the 
complete Cambridge intellectual, and heartily condemns 
so many reputable novelists that many of us will be 
pricked into discomfort regarding the shameful level of 
our reading. There are, in her view, only five good 
English fiction writers of the moment, one of whom is 
dead. These are James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, E. M. 
Forster and T. F. Powys. The rest are all producing 
a commercial article for the public, at levels varying from 
“ middlebrow ” to “ absolute bestseller “—i.e., low. We 
have no quarrel with Mrs. Leavis for adopting this high 
standard; the only objection to an academic inquiry into 
fiction being in its tendency to underrate the humanities. 


There is a hint that Mrs. Leavis’s attitude is some- 
thing of a recoil from the material she has had to work 
with in Part I. This gives a rollicking display of general 
gourmandise. The enormous reading public is seen de- 
vouring tripe. Nor, as she points out, is it a reading 
public, but rather a cinema one that must be caught by 
headlines, simply-worded graphic incidents, situations that 
indulge in its desire for vicarious living and encourage 
day-dreams. A questonnaire was sent out to some sixty 
celebrated novelists (mainly of low level) soliciting their 
views on the relation of best-sellers to the public. Twenty- 
five of them generously provided copy in reply, of which 
the extracts make bright reading, especially to those who 
never read their works. It is good to know that P. C. 
Wren is read by “ cleanly-minded virile outdoor sort of 
people,” and that he is “ not a longhaired literary sort 
of cove.” Another million-a-year seller bases on his 
easily-tired mind the clue to writing acceptably for a tired 
public; and prophets such as Frankau and Deeping carry 
on the Corelli-Barclay tradition of touching the great 
heart of the world with a human message of sympathy 
and assistance. 


Mrs. Leavis’s historical survey, sketchy though it is, 
reveals the change in attitude of readers and their caterers. 
From the good sense, anti-sentimental realism and calm 
detachment that pleased Defoe’s and Fielding’s public, 
has evolved the romance and sensation of the “ close 
up” novelist whose emotions batter direct upon his 
audience without any barrier of reserve. With this 
goes the general inability to think constructively and the 
latter-day division of the reading public into classes, the 
great majority having no contact with good writing or 
fine thought. In this connection Mrs. Leavis might have 
pointed out, besides the reader's loss of a chance to raise 
his standards, a resultant tendency in these more sensitive 
writers to withdraw further from the broad sweep of 
life, and write for an ever-narrowing audience. 


But there is plenty of food for meditation in this 
literary “ Decline and Fall.” Besides its interest as a 
cultural study, it has a use its author never intended for 
it. Would-be popular writers will find in it all the 
— formulae for touching the great public’s beating 
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YORKSHIRE CHARACTER 
By G. C. Heseltine. 


Great Yorkshiremen. 
Longmans. 16s. 


4 AKING some twelve characters, all of them com- 

paratively well-known people and, of course, 
Yorkshiremen, Mr. Heseltine has, in a “ thumb-nail ” 
biography of each, traced the dominant Yorkshire 
characteristics through their lives. These, according to Mr. 
Heseltine, are courage, honesty and an unswerving attach- 
ment to the betterment of humanity. We will allow 
to Mr. Heseltine that these are characteristics of York- 
shire, but in two, at least, of his choice of men, the 
second of these virtues is questionable. Was Wycliffe 
really honest in his continued association with John of 
Gaunt when he was fighting for the reform of the church, 
and was Dr. Bentley's reign as Master of Trinity imbued 
with that scrupulous honesty which we expect from Mr. 
Heseltine’s reading of Yorkshire character? The point 
is open to doubt. 


The author's experiment is interesting, but it has 
resulted in a book which lacks form or cohesion. Lack 
of space has prevented him from doing justice to any of 
his twelve Yorkshiremen. The book is eminently read- 
able, but it is too light for a work of this character and 
the author has not probed sufficiently deeply into the 
distinctive qualities of his heroes to give his work any 
enduring value. There is a certain looseness of style, 
too, which is apt to offend the reader. 

One would, for instance, hardly expect, in a book 
which is presumably intended as a serious study, to find 
Boswell referred to as “ Bozzy.” 

P.K.K. 


A LITERARY BAEDEKER. 


Landmarks in Western Literature. By A. E. 
Ward. Methuen. 5s. 


i te author sums up the purpose and scope of his 

volume in the preface: “ This book is to be taken 
as a small-scale map of European and American 
literature, with certain areas treated as enlarged and 
more detailed insets.” It is essentially a book for the 
general reader. It is a sketch rather than a finished 
portrait in which the unvarnished statement of facts 
is preferred to a psychological dissertation on nacional 
literary tendencies, values and ideals, so beloved of 
scholars and bibliophiles. In brief, the book comprises 
a stimulating series of studies of outstanding masterpieces, 
in addition to brief surveys of literary development in 
Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, 
Scandinavia, and America. The book is specially designed 
to meet the needs of the reader whose access to foreign 
books lies chiefly through English translations, for whom 
Mr. Ward provides a truly excellent Reading List of 
works which have been translated into English. But the 
chief thing which stamps the book as definitely good 
is the fact that the author has preferred to omit the 
multitude of writers of the second order for masters of 
the first magnitude, thus saving us from pages crammed 
with a bewildering assemblage of names and references. 
Nor do we ever lose the woods of Continental literature 
for their monumental trees. 


B. F. 


23 April 1932 


WHAT WE THOUGHT : 


25 years ago. April 20th, 1907. 

The novelty of the Budget this year is the remission 
of 3d. off income-tax on “ earned ” incomes under £2,000 
a year. Mr. Asquith remembers that his last Budget 
was generally dubbed humdrum, and apparently thinks 
it necessary to put in something which will forestall that 
class of criticism this year. He should have been strong 
enough to despise it. Generally, it is a safe and sound 
Budget enough. The death duties are, of course, in- 
creased; no Chancellor of the Exchequer can resist that 
temptation. But with a surplus of over three millions 
Mr. Asquith might not unnaturally have turned to showy 
finance instead of caring for paying off debt and placing 
credit on a firm basis. Probably some of his friends 
will want to know the reason for this sanity. In the 
figures, the most notable thing is the enormous realised 
surplus, over five millions. 


50 years ago. April 22nd, 1882. 

When a great man like Mr. Darwin passes away, we 
naturally ask ourselves what has been his life, what hi: 
method, what his work. Of Mr. Darwin it may be said 
that his life was happy, his method fruitful, his work 
masterly. 

The work of Mr. Darwin consisted in making it 
probable to civilised man that the history of animated 
nature of our globe had been different from that which 
it had been supposed to be—that it had been a history 
of very slow and very gradual change, and not a history 
of abrupt transition. ... To the general acceptance of 
this idea, no one contributed so powerfully as Mr. Darwin, 
although he contributed to it in a much less exclusive 
way than the way in which Newton contributed to the 
acceptance of the theory of gravitation. .. . To future 
generations it is probable that Mr. Darwin will appear 
to have been great as a theorist, but still greater as an 
experimentalist. His immediate survivors will cherish his 
memory with as much of love as of reverence. 


75 years ago. April 25th, 1857. 

There is an old sacred saying, “ Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
It seems that we are not to have a monopoly of the 
Chinese carcase—the birds of prey are sweeping from 
the uttermost corners of the earth. Fierce, cruel, and 
insatiable, the Gallic and American eagles have already 
whetted their beaks and cleared their talons for action. . . . 
The New York Herald—that gentle pioneer of civilisa- 
tion—has announced that it is a national duty to assist 
the English and French in “ whipping * the Chinese. We 
are told that China, “though vastly rich,” must be 
taught “the great and useful usages of wealth”... . 
It may be worth while, however, to analyse the demands 
and anticipations of the Times. Anything in any way 
reasonable—anything which can be demanded with the 
faintest chance of its being yielded—will be just too little 
for the occasion. ‘“ We are about to make demands, 


and are resolved to have them complied with. They are 
such as the Emperor of China will not concede without 
positive and painful proof of his inability to refuse them. 
There will be war” etc. With this pleasant and states’ 
manlike view of the Chinese question, the Times 
effectually secured itself against the disagreeable possibility 
of being satisfied with anything. 


Sue 
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LL forms of collecting are basically emotional. 
Whether we acquire match-boxes, stamps or 
beer-bottle labels, it originates to a foundation of 
purely personal fancy. 


In the case of books, the emotional element, though 
still of necessity present, is blended with a distinct in- 
tellectual element which is not called into play with most 
other forms of collecting. This is because of the very 
great degree of complexity which the field of literature 
embraces. But even with books, the interest does not 
commence with the intellect, it is born on the emotional 
plane. 


How does one start? A chance book demands to be 
reread. Aan illustration fires the imagination. A rain- 
storm drives one into a bookshop for protection. And 
then? Our interest is awakened emotionally. Off we 
set along the collector’s road and the thrill of the un- 
expected treasures which we may encounter on the way 


sets the seal on our enterprise. We have become a 
book-collector. 


We go blunderingly at first, as a rule. In fact, to 
experience the real thrill of collecting, one must zo 
blunderingly at first. Lack of knowledge will lead us 
into many an error, but even our mistakes only serve 
to increase our pleasure. They add to our growing 
knowledge, they whet our appetite for the chase. And 
as we learn, so do we gradually emerge from the evolu- 
tionary stage of indiscriminate collecting to the more 
specialised plane of differentiation. It is there that 
intellect joins hands with emotion. 


A few book-collectors; but they are very few indeed; 
do actually achieve the pinnacle of intellectual collecting. 
They are those who have gone beyond the stage of differ- 
entiation and emerge on to the plane of integration. They 
set about a definite weaving together of all the composite 
threads which lead to the particular subject in which 
their interest lies. It is only at this culmination of all the 
ideals of collecting, that the perfect library comes into 
being. Though perfection, naturally, should be the aim 
of everyone who builds a library, the lack of it by no means 
detracts from the actual pleasure that the imperfect thing 
can bring. There are few occupations which can say 
as much in their favour, and there is little doubt that it 
is this factor which is responsible in a great degree, for 
the ever-growing number of persons who take up this 
fascinating hobby. For it is a fascinating hobby, and, 
more than that, it is a pursuit of knowledge which lays 
bare to us the whole treasury of thought and culture. 


The formation of a library is not of necessity an ex- 
pensive hobby. The range of literature is so 


vast that there are literally scores of avenues 
as yet unexplored. The collection, say, of minor poets 
of the nineteenth century would be a fascinating task 
and one which could be undertaken with a minimum of 


To such a collection, the book stalls 


financial outlay. 


THE CHARM OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


By P.K.K. 


of the Faringdon Road would contribute their portion 
as assuredly as would the bigger shops of the West End. 


One gravitates to the bigger shops, as a rule, 
only when one emerges into the sphere of differ- 
entiation. They cater mostly for the specialist, 
for the collector who knows exactly what he 
wants. But the initial charm for the beginner 
lies in these delightful shops where all seems chaos, where 
one climbs ladders to look along the top shelves or kneels 
in the dust to examine the piles stacked on the floor. 


There is a very common accusation brought against 
book-collectors that they worship the first edition, that 
the intrinsic value of such a book is actually no more than 
that of a second or third edition. The answer is simple. 
A collector doesn’t treasure his books as being worth 3o 
many pounds, shillings and pence, he values them emotion- 
ally. He feels, in some way, that the earlier the edition, 
the closer he gets to the author until his actual presence 
is there in the first edition or in an “ association * copy. 
The monetary value depends solely upon supply and 
demand. 


In its wider sense, book-collecting is a means of culture, 
of broadening our vision intellectually beyond our in- 
dividual horizon. Through it, we come into contact 
with a wider sphere of life, carrying us back through the 
past, spreading out the present to our view and leading 
us onward into the future. The scope is enormous in 
its width and open to rich and poor alike. It is both 
a pleasant and informative task, a most effective road to 
intellectual betterment and to mental harmony. It gives 
us the opportunity of focalizing the rays of our cultural 
interests and confers a broad and serene outlook upon life. 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


Famous the world over as the home of 

secondhand book bargains, Foyles has become 

too the centre for new and rare books on 

every subject. May we send you our 
latest catalogues ? They are free on mentioning 
your interests. 


CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERRARD 9310 (7 lines) 


BOWES & BOWES 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
a 18th Centuries in English and other es. 


1 & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
The Oldest Bookshop in Great Britain 
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YOUNG MEN! 


NUPA CLUB No. 1 (New Party) 


IS NOW OPEN AT 


122a King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 


These Activities Await You: 
RUGGER, CRICKET, BOXING, 
FENCING, BILLIARDS, PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, ETC. 
FIRST-CLASS SPORTS INSTRUCTORS 


DEBATING, SPEECH-MAKING, 
POLITICAL TRAINING 


MINIMUM SUBSCRIPTION 1/- PER MONTH 


JOIN THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
OF THE NEW PARTY! 


For full particulars, apply: 
THE SECRETARY 
1222, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


“Tur RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION” 


THE 


Solicitors’ Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 
ADVERTISE in 


Che Solicitors’ Journal 


For positions, spaces available, advertising 
tates, etc., apply at once 
The Manager, ‘‘ The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
(Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“Tue Soxricirors’ JouRNAL’’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.”’— 
The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


COMPANY _ MEETING. 


RIO TINTO CO. 


Copper Output and World Depression. 


The fifty-ninth ordinary pon meeting of the Rio Tinto 
Co., Ltd., was held on April 14th at Southern House, Cannon. 
Street, E.C. The Right Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G,, 
chairman of the board, presided. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Let me 
first refer to our Spanish business. In this we have had to face 
many difficulties, the aftermath of the revolution. Labour has 
been restless, though our own men have been wonderfully good. 


We are now attempting to find ways of securing employ- 
ment for our men outside the mines and plants. The situation 
has been made more difficult by the large sums in cash we 
have had to hand over to the taxgatherers—amounting in all 
countries to over £800,000 in gold—a sum eight times as great 
as our net profits for the year, and twenty times as great as 
the amount we propose should be distributed at this time to 
shareholders. his drain on our liquid resources at a time 
when the inward cash flow is reduced in volume has deprived 
us of the financial elasticity we have enjoyed for many years, 
I do not mean from this we are nearing the end d our 
resources, e have no bank overdraft, and we have con 
siderable internal reserves in the form of produce, namely, 
over 3,000,000 tons of sulphur in pyrites, in process, standin 
at nothing on our books, with an ultimate sale value in nor 
times of not less than 30s. per ton, and, say, 30,000 tons of 
copper in process, with a process cost against it of, say, £50,000, 
and a sales value of whatever anyone likes to fancy copper 
will be worth when it comes to be sold. 


Company’s Strong Position. 


Our mines are in good shape and well written down. They 
stand in our books at £1,668.947 15s., an amount less by nearly 


. £3,000,000 than their cost, and still have a life to be measured 


rather in generations than in years. Our railway, pier, plants, 
machinery, land, and houses stand at a little over £1,750,000, an 
amount less by over £3,500,000 than cost to date, and all well 
maintained and in first-class shape. In short, we are ready to 
take advantage of a recovery in the markets for copper, iron, 
sulphur, when it comes. 


I have been back from New York only four weeks or so, 
so that I am in a sense currently informed as to the views 
held by the American copper producers, with practically all 
of whom I have recently had conversations on the subject. 
Most of them are in real difficulty. So far as the United States 
mines are concerned, their costs as a whole are high, the grade 
of their ore as a whole is low, and, in many cases, their finan- 
cial oo are bad. The American controlled copper mines 
in Chili are magnificent properties, but personally I prefer 
to have my money in Rhokana, and so would some of the 
American producers if they could secure an adequate interest. 
In the copper world the greatness of Rhokana is now recog: 
nised, and the truly marvellous achievement of bringing that 
great property in the heart of Africa into production in a 
shorter time and at a lower cost than the most optimistic 
estimates indicated as possible is a record which perhaps some 
day will be recognised by financial London. 


Then I am asked, “If that is so, why have you 6 oe 
limitation of output? Ye is: “ It is better for Rhokana 
to produce and sell 30,000-35,000 tons of copper at a profit 
than to produce 120,000 or 150,000 tons and stock 100,000 tors 
and sell the balance at a loss.” In other words, there is for 
the time being no market for more copper than is being pro“ 
duced. “But,” say the critics, “if you are the —— pro’ 
ducer you must win in the long run.” My answer is: “ Rhokana, 
and Rio Tinto in respect of its leached copper, are certain! 
two of the cheapest producers, and if each company had mil- 
lions of liquid resources, the policy of a fight to the death 
might appear superficially attractive.” Let us suppose we had 
such a fight and that the United States did not put a high 
duty on imported copper, and let us further suppose that after 
a desperate struggle the Chilean, Canadian and Rhodesian Mines 
and Rio Tinto were left alive, what then? 


A copper famine and soaring prices would result, and then 
at once a search by all copper users for less costly substitutes 
and simultaneously a capital reconstruction of the more costly 
producers, their return to production and the whole story over 
again. No! In my view, in no circumstances to-day is a 
copper producers’ war likely to lead to a lasting solution. Even 
if some of the highest cost producers fall out through a fairly 
prolonged period of relatively low prices, I prefer so long as 
possible to lend my aid to keeping the industry together. 


The Chairman then dealt with the accounts, and concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr. J. Gordon MacLeod seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 
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Another “ Budget Day ” has come and gone and with 
it all those hopes and fears with which the Nation's stock- 
taking is usually heralded. There is nothing the City 
dislikes more than uncertainty and now that the Chan- 
cellor’s secrets are out of the bag members of the Stock 
Exchange are devoutly hoping that business will improve. 
For one thing money is cheap and plentiful. Trade is 
absorbing some of these surplus balances, but the bulk of 
the available supply is still awaiting suitable channels for 
profitable employment. There is not a great deal of 
Stock about and sound new capital issues are eagerly 
sought after. Corporation loans are being readily mar- 
keted on a 44 per cent. basis, while others are holding 
back in the hope of obtaining their loans on still cheaper 
terms. Until trade shows more definite signs of greater 
activity the tendency of money rates will be towards ease. 
That is to say the rise in gilt-edged stocks seems likely 
to continue. 


Lumbard Street, Wednesday. 


A Good Example. 


An instance of the big demand that exists for well- 
secured investment stocks is afforded by the recent issue 
on behalf of the County Borough of West Bromwich. 
The amount offered was £650,000 and the amount ap- 
plied for totalled about £7,000,000. The Midland Bank 
sponsored the loan and is to be congratulated on the 
celerity with which the issue was made. Not only were 
allotments posted the day after the lists closed but every 
applicant, I understand, received an allotment, which 
implies that the small investor got special consideration. 
This is as it should be and I hope that the example set 
by the Midland Bank in this respect will be followed by 
others. This loan which carries interest of 44 per cent. 
was offered at 994. It is now changing hands at a smail 
premium and for the investor who is looking for something 
sound the stock is worth picking up at around its present 
price. It is a trustee security. 


Stock Exchange Saturdays. 


Will the Stock Exchange again revert to Saturday 
closing is a question that is once more being widely 
canvassed. Experience has shown that as far as business 
is concerned the opening of the “ House” on Saturdays 
since last September has proved a failure. The public 
has apparently shown no desire to take advantage of the 
extra facilities afforded and complaint is heard on all 
sides that the short Saturday session with a half empty 
“House” merely encourages the gambler and gives a 
Wrong impression of the price movements that are re- 
corded. For the next two Saturdays the “ House” is to 
remain closed—ostensibly to carry out certain structional 
alterations, but in reality to test public opinion on the 
subject of reverting to a five-day week. In any case, 
as the Paris Bourse is to be closed on Saturdays during 
the Summer months there seems no valid reason why 
London should not follow suit. 


A Profitable Railway. 


That the San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Company is 
able to pay so good a dividend for the past year as 7 per 
cent. free of tax, is something to be grateful for in these 
hard times. That it is less than for the preceding vear 
goes almost without saying. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that on the whole the company has done remark- 
ably well. In Brazil currency its earnings were nearly 
9 per cent. better than in 1930, but owing to exchange 
depreciation the sterling equivalent shows a decline of 
over 20 per cent. On the other hand the company was 
able to effect considerable economies in working expenses 
so that the net revenue balance for the year is only 
£51,000 down at £441,439. The San Paulo has always 
been a highly profitable railway and its capital issues 
are well favoured by investors. The Ordinary stock is 
now quoted around 105, which compares with peak 
price last year of 150. It was, however, at one time down 
to 94. 


Good Match Results. 


From a perusal of the annual report of Bryant and 
May Ltd. it is obvious that the British match industry 
continues to flourish despite the trade depression and the 
financial upheaval through which we are passing. Net 
profits at £520,000 are practically unaltered compared 
with those of the preceding year and the dividend on 
the Ordinary shares is maintained at 25 per cent. free of 
tax. These shares are held by the British Match Cor- 
poration whose recent declaration that it was in no way 
involved in the Kreuger and Toll debacle or in Swedish 
Match affairs was received with general satisfaction. The 
reserve fund of Bryant and May has been brought up 
to £550,000 by a transfer of £50,000 from profits which, 
it should be noted, have been struck after providing 
all charges including a sum of £100,000 which has again 
been written off properties, plant, and so on. 


Insurance Dividends. 


Several well-known Insurance Companies have this 
week, declared their final dividends for the year 1931, and 
in all cases they are eminently satisfactory. The Law 
Union and Rock, whose interim dividend was raised from 
7s. to 8s. per share, now announces a final payment of 
8s., making 16s. per share in all, against 14s. for 1930. 
The directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company recommend a balance dividend of 
13s. 6d. per share, making 27s. per share for the year, the. 
same as last time. At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Insurance Company, to be held on 30th May, a final 
dividend of 3s. 3d. per share will be recommended. This 
will bring the return for the year up to 6s. 6d. per share, 
which is also the same as for 1930; while the Thames 
and Mersey Marine Insurance Company, whose directors 
made an interim dividend of 6s. 6d. per share last 
November, propose to make a final distribution of a similar 
amount, thus maintaining the return for the year at 13s. 
per share. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


The fifth aonnal generel meeting wac held on 14th inst., at 
the Central Hall, Westminster. 


Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., Chairman, who presided, said: 
The outcome of the year’s operations has exceeded our expec- 
tations. Trade conditions during 1931 grew steadily worse as 
the year progressed, until they culminated in the middle of 
the year in a general financial crisis. Indeed, industry, which 
is the real mainstay of our livelihood was little more during 
the past year than the plaything of political and financial con- 
ditions. holesale and retail prices continued steadily to fall 
in every industrial country of any importance, the volume of 
international trade, already shrunken in 1930 compared with 
1929, contracted still further, while world unemployment again 
increased. Austria and Germany were the storm centres of 
the financial crisis and the imminence of catastrophe in the 
latter country led in the middle of the year to a moratorium 
of all inter-governmental debts. London's importance as an 
international financial centre drew this country into the vortex, 
and foreign interests commenced rapidly to withdraw their 
deposit. Nothing availed to stop the flight from the pound, 
and in September last Great Britain decided to abandon the 
Gold Standard. That step marked, I believe, the removal 
of the special handicap under which British industry has lab- 
oured ever since 1925. 

That in these circumstances the Company should be able 
to show, as a result of the year’s work, a gross income before 
deducting depreciation of only £461,072 less than the result of 
the preceding year, 1930, is, I trust you will agree, ground for 
real satisfaction. 

If you will turn to the Profit and Loss Account for 1931, 
you will notice that we have replaced our previous expression 
“ gross ey for the year” by a fuller form of words. This 
change has been made, with the concurrence of our Auditors, 
in order to describe the sources of our income and to make 
clearer that the dividends of the principal subsidiary companies 
are paid before providing for depreciation of buildings and 
plant. As you know, the Company makes the necessary re- 
serve for this purpose in its own accounts, through its Central 
Obsolescence and eee Fund. It should be pointed 
out, however, that all the subsidiary companies provide for 
depreciation on minor services, such as locomotives, vehicles, 
cranes, etc., before declaring their dividends, and that in addi- 
tion, a few of the subsidiary companies actually cover all 
depreciation in their own books. The sums so charged against 
the subsidiary companies’ profits in 1931 amounted to £300,000. 
You will also recall that £1,750,000 expended in maintaining 
buildings and plant has been wholly charged against revenue. 


Adding the amount brought forward from 1930 of £653,483 
to the profit of the year £4,668,685, the total income disposable 
amounts to £5,322,168. Out of this sum the Directors have 
appropriated £1,000,000 for the Central Obsolescence and Depre- 
ciation Fund and £260,395 as provision for Income Tax. This 
leaves a net balance for dividend purposes of £4,061,773. Pay- 
ment of the Preference Dividends at the due dates and of the 
Interim Ordinary Dividend of 14 per cent. last December, 
absorbed £2,237,260 and we decided to recommend to you to- 
day the declaration of a final dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
at the rate of 3 per cent. The total dividend distribution will, 
therefore, amount to £3,544,948, leaving £516,825 to be carried 
forward to 1932. This recommendation trenches on the amount 
brought forward from 1930 by £136,658. Last year we added 
£303,557 to the “ carry forward,” instead of to Reserve, in order 
to give additional flexibility for dividend purposes. Your Direc- 
tors feel that present conditions warrant encroaching on the 
carry forward to some extent this year to allow of the pay- 
ment of a final ordinary dividend of 3 per cent. 


In 1930 we appropriated out of profits for the Central Obsoles- 
cence and Depreciation Fund the sum of £500,000. This year 
we have doubled that amount. 


The Balance Sheet. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will notice that we have 
written £1,837,596 off the first item on the asset side, viz. :— 
Shares and Debentures in and Advances to Subsidiary Com- 
panies. 

Since the inception of the Company, we have followed the 
policy of concentrating manufacture wherever advantageous, 
and accordingly we decided to close down certain plants. This 
course did not lead to any reduction in earning power, but 
tended to increase it. In addition, the Board caused a careful 
review to be made of the expenditure of the Billingham factory 
on development carried temporarily to capital account during 
the formation and construction period. As a result of this 
enquiry, we decided to write off a number of specific items 
which, in the light of improved and altered methods, did not 
justify the value at which they stood in the books. The total 
of these items has been written off from the asset of advances 


to subsidiary companies for capital expenditure and general 
development. 

To provide for this writing off, the sum of £2,000,000 ha 
been taken from the General Reserve. This course enables 
us, for the reasons I have —- stated, to leave the amoup: 
to the credit of the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund not at a lower, but at a higher figure than it stood at 
the 3lst December, 1930. Including the unused Depreciation 
Funds of subsidiary companies, the total reserves for this pur 

se cover over 16 per cent. of the book value of their land, 

uildings, plant and machinery, or 27 per cent. of the plant 
and machinery alone. 

With these changes, the General Reserve is reduced from 
£12,725,000 to £10,725,000, and the Central Obsolescence Fund 
is increased from £4,500,000 to £5,662,404. We have added 
nothing to the General Reserve out of profits of 1931, partly 
because in our view a year of extreme trade depression is not 
the time to increase reserves of that kind, and partly because 
our reserve position is already powerful. We have continued 
the policy ” 1930 of carrying our Marketable and other Invest. 
ments at their book value. A time of world financial crisis 
defies any attempt to determine a reasonable normal value of 
an investment. The note on the Balance Sheet states that at 
the 3lst December, 1931, the market or computed value of our 
marketable and other investments showed a depreciation of 
£3,346,565 on book value. This represents a fall in value dur 
ing 1931 of £623,200. When conditions are more stable, it 
may be necessary to review the book value of this asset. In 
the meantime, even on the lower values of to-day, the General 
Reserve amply covers the depreciation, so that we have not 
needed to take any of the year’s profit for this purpose. 


The shares and debentures in and advances to subsidiary com 
panies shown in the Balance Sheet at £69,264,978, represent in 
the main the Company's holdings in the eight manufacturing 
groups referred to in the Report, namely, Alkali, General Chemi 
cal, Explosives, Fertilizer and Synthetic Products, Dyestuffs, 
Leathercloth, Lime and Metals, in Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited of Australia and New Zealand, and in our foreign 
merchanting companies. The shares and debentures in associ 
ated companies standing in the Balance Sheet at £6,522,062 repre- 
sent in the main our investments in African Explosives and 
Industries Limited, Canadian Industries Limited, and a number 
of smaller Dominion and foreign companies engaged in indus 
trial activities cognate to our own. The marketable and other 
investments standing at £9,540,677 ~— represent investments 
in large industrial companies with which we have, directly or 
indirectly trade connections. The chief items are investments 
in the General Motors Corporation, Du Pont & Company, and 
the Allied Chemical Company in the United States, the Inter 
national Nickel Company in Canada, the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
in Germany, and Joseph Lucas & Sons in this country. 


The only other item on the Balance Sheet upon which | 
need comment is the amount of cash at bankers and in hand. 
It shows an increase over the amount at the end of 1930 of 
£1,294,524, and now stands at £4,222,900. We have, therefore 
ample liquid resources for a long time to come. To some 
extent, the growth in cash arises from the policy of strict 
economy we have steadily pursued throughout the whole 
organisation during the year, including a continuous scrutiny 
of the volume of stocks. For the rest, it represents normal 
accumulation of profits in cash, which has been conserved by a 
rigid control over capital expenditure. Since the 31st Decemb 
last, we have invested a substantial sum out of this cash in British 
Government Securities. 

The Tariff. 

In view of the words which I addressed to you last year, I am 
naturally gratified that the fiscal policy of this country has been 
changed. The lines upon which the Government have pro 
ceeded appear to have been dictated by wisdom and_ caution. 
Convinced for some time that the adoption of a tariff by this 
country was inevitable, we have associated ourselves with a cafe’ 
ful investigation of the effect of that policy og the chemical 
and other trades in which we are active. e are, therefore, 
able to place before the Advisory Committee constituted under 
the Import Duties Act carefully considered and well docum 
views. Many difficulties will have to be surmounted, and t 
will inevitably be some temporary uncertainty touching the read 
justments of trade which will follow. In two respects your Com’ 
pany is in an advantageous position. First, the major part 0 
our raw materials is produced at home. Many of them, indeed, 
we make or own ourselves. So far, therefore, as increases i 
price follow the application of the tariff, we shall be but little 
affected. Secondly, retaliatory duties by other countries sh 
not much affect us because a large proportion of our export 
market lies in countries which are not as yet industrially de 
veloped. Your Company has, I believe, few disadvantages 
many advantages to gain from this historic fiscal change. 
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Scale Business. 

In the altered conditions set by a tariff, Bristish industry can 
find new opportunities. Because we believe that only through 
more closely knit industrial entities, welding into one body 
existing competitive units, can British goods enlarge their world 


markets, and because Imperial Chemical Industries is to-day 
regarded in many countries as the British prototype of large 
scale business. N 

ew 


We are now manufacturing some 50 dyestuffs hitherto not 
made in this country, and have improved the quality of many 
others. Research in the dyestuffs laboratories has also been 
applied to rubber accelerators, anti-oxidants, softeners, etc. We 
have successfully co-operated with other concerns in the search 
for a British-made celluloid for safety glass. Rapid progress 
js also taking place in Dulux “new process” paints and varnishes, 
which can 4 used when nitro-cellulose is not suitable. The 
range of low freezing blasting explosives has been extended by 
the introduction of more powerful compositions. Special types 
of black powder, one for slate blasting and one for use in 
tropical climates, have also been developed. Improvements have 
been effected in rifle ammunition of the high velocity type 
which have greatly increased accuracy in long-range target 
competitions. This has also materially improved our competi- 
tive position. We have placed on the market a solid carbon 
dioxide refrigerant, developed at Billingham, and sold under 
the name of Drikold. It will, we believe, play a large part 
in enabling perishable foodstuffs to be marketed in perfect 
condition. It has, in addition, other important industrial appli- 
cations. To develop our mineral resources at Billingham, a 
range of new building materials based on anhydrite is now 
being placed on the market. I may add that the production 
at Billingham of general chemicals, to which I referred last 
year, ¢.g., concentrated compound fertilisers, methanol, nitric 
acid, acetic acid, etc., has shown substantial progress during 1931. 


We have recently concluded an agreement, following pro- 
tracted negotiations, with the continental manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs. For some years arrangements have existed between 
French, German and Swiss makers under which they co-operated 
with one another and marketed their products in an orderl 
manner. I am inclined to think that for some time the Britis 
dye industry was regarded as not having proved its permar- 
ence. Since 1927, when the industry was brought within the 
ambit of our merger, no effort has been spared to increase its 
competitive power, to extend the variety of its products, to 
introduce new and improved dyestuffs, and to develop a service 
to the dyestuffs user which should meet his every requirement. 
In these matters we claim to have been remarkably successful. 
Financial results have not been allowed to interfere with our 
efforts, and I must confess that, during this process of im- 
provement, the monetary results of our operations have not been 
economic. But the position has slowly grown better, and to-day 
we are satisfied with the virility of this industry. Our inter- 
national position has been greatly strengthened by the agree- 
ment in question. It will not diminish our normal incentive 
to improve existing products or to widen their range by new 
inventions. Research and development will proceed as hitherto. 
It will still permit of colour-users obtaining from continental 
makers dyes not produced in this country. At home, we have 
taken a correlative step by acquiring the British Alizarine Com- 


pany Limited. 
Coal Oil. 


The last international agreement to which I propose to 
refer concerns coal oil. The year saw the successful conclu- 
sion of an Agreement between I. G. Farbenindustries, Royal 
Dutch Shell, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and your 
Company to form the International Hydrogenation Patents Com- 
pany. This agreement was ratified in April, 1931, and its effect 
has been to increase materially the progress in research work 
on this very important problem. All patent difficulties have 
been eliminated. The pooling of information and complete 
exchange of operating experience have produced a great improve- 
ment in the process for production of petrol from coal and 
liquid coal products, and have also enabled us to test British 
coals on plants alternative in design to our own. The full 
scale development of synthetic petrol will come in due time, 
stimulated by the national advantages which will arise from the 
establishment of the industry—strategic security, reduction of un- 
employment, relief to the national balance of payments, benefit 
to the coal-mining industry, etc. Far-sighted action has been 
taken by this agreement—founded, as it is, on an impregnahie 
international patent position—to avoid conflict or waste in the 
uture world development of a great scientific achievement. 


Dominion and Foreign Markets. 

A brief reference to our overseas markets is required to 
complete this sketch of the main lines of our policy of rational- 
isation. The founding companies of this merger recognised years 
ago the necessity of co-operating with those interested in the 
same manufactures in the self-governing British communities 
Overseas. The ideas to be developed at the forthcoming con- 
ference at Ottawa have long animated our actions, so that 


to-day in our industry most of the practical ends have already 
ren achieved. In Australasia, through Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries of Australia and New Zealand Li 


mited, in Canada through 


Canadian Industries Limited, in South Africa through African 
Explosives and Industries Limited, each with factories on the 
spot, this Company possesses interests shared partly with other 
leading industrial concerns, which seek the fullest co-operation 
between industry and capital in the mother country and the 
daughter nations. This imperial work has met with the sym- 
pathy of the respective Governments, and on this practical 
experience I found sanguine hopes of the coming deliberations 
between imperial statesmen at Ottawa. They must lead, but 
it is industry which must follow. And British a cannot 
bring ideals to fruition in practical achievements unless it is 
organised. For these reasons I welcome the announcement that 
the British Government is favourably disposed to the proposal 
that business advisers should be attached to the United Kingdom 
Delegation. 


Everything which affects Empire producers, therefore, touches 
us. In 1931, none of them escaped the ravages of depressed 
prices, burdensome debt charges, the necssity of restricting im- 
ports and stimulating exports, and the growing demands of 
taxation. That in such circumstances the companies I have 
named should have been able to yield rates of return almost 
equal to those of the preceding year is a fine tribute to their 
soundness and initiative. We have no fears of their future. 
Imperial industrial co-operation is in its infancy, and the 
arg of these companies will expand as that end becomes 
ully achieved. 


In our other overseas markets we are following the same 
policy of close and friendly liaison with the chief makers of 
our products based on the principle of sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. While Near Eastern trade continues to expand, that in 
the Far East has been hampered by political and monetary 
troubles, accompanied in China by the physical calamity of 
floods. In South America, exchange difficulties arising from 
the fall in prices unaccompanied by relief from debt charges, 
have curtailed business. But we are firmly established in these 
markets, so that as world problems are slowly solved I have 
every reason to anticipate a satisfactory growth in the trade 
of our selling companies. Throughout the world, our own 
staff are continuously studying markets, to take advantage of 
every opportunity of development. 


1932 and the Future. 

To assume the role of a prophet is at all times dangerous. 
In present world conditions it would be foolish. At home, 
the outlook in my view is brighter than it has been for some 
time. We have regained our monetary freedom so that indus- 
try has its future much more in its own hands. In addition, 
behind the security of a tariff, industries which have not yet 
been able to re-organise themselves upon modern lines or to 
talk with thir international competitors upon even terms, will 
be able to face the future with renewed confidence. The sales 
of our own products at home are so intimately tied to the 
prosperity of the principal industries of the country that every- 
thing which pve * them to better their conditions should, at 
the same time, improve our own. So far as the evidence of 
the early months is available, it all goes to show that British 
industry is becoming more active. That fact is of hopeful 
augury for the year as a whole. The economies we have 
been able to make in our own organisation are another en- 
couraging factor. We are firmly determined, however much 
trade may develop, not to lose a single one of the advantages 
gained in this direction, not to let ourselves be lured into 
any expenditure which can be avoided, not to forego a single 
item of the improved efficiencies we have been able to intro- 
duce. When confidence returns and trade begins to expand, 
no organisation will prove to be better equipped than our own 
to grasp every opportunity. At the same time, we cannot 
forget that your Company is a great international organisation. 
Our interests are world-wide, for there is not a single country 
of importance in the prosperity of which we are not, directly 
or indirectly, interested. The difficult problem of reparations 
is still unsettled and the future of German industry hangs in 
the balance. In general, a monetary paralysis is universally 
afflicting economic activity. Even should the reparations problem 
be satisfactorily solved, and the United States of America look 
with a more friendly eye upon an equitable adjustment of the 
debts due to her from European countries, there will still re- 
main a huge network of international commercial debts un- 
adjusted to present low prices of goods. No one can foresee 
how the antagonism between the burden of the interest on 
these debts and the prices of the products out of the realisa- 
tion of which that interest must come, is to be removed. 
Until some broad lines of solution can be agreed upon, it is to 
be feared that restrictions upon international trade will be con- 
tinued, whether by way of special tariff duties, import quotas 
or exchange restrictions. So far as this is the case, our trad- 
ing interests will be affected in one part of the world or an- 
other. This at least may be said. Unless some collapse not 
at present within common contemplation should descend upor 
the world, the results of our trading for the current year should 
be at least as good as they were last year. Indeed, if we may 
take the first three months of 1932 as an index, there is every 
probability that they will be better, but the measure of in- 
crease, if it should accrue, must be left to events to determine. 

The resolution was carried unanimously after some congratu- 
latory remarks by shareholders. 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
ave the most interesting of the week.—Ep.] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 

LYCEUM. The Miracle. Directed by Professor Max 
Reinhardt. 8.20. Sat. and Mon. 2.30. “ Religi- 
ous, fantastic and other-worldly with all 
the cleansing effects of a supremely religious ser- 
vice.” 

LYRIC. The Heart Line. By Claude-André Puget. 8.45. 
Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Light and amusing. 

HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard .. .? By Ronald 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 
2.30. Gertrude Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 
very witty and well-acted comedy. 

ROYALTY. While Parents Sleep. By Anthony 
Kimmins. 8.40. Thurs. and Sat. 2.40. Not for 
the squeamish, but recommended. 

PLAYHOUSE. Doctor Pygmalion. By Harrison Owen. 
8.30. Wed. and Thurs. 2.30. Mildly psycholo- 
gical and worth seeing. 

DUCHESS. The Rose without a Thorn. By Clifford 
Bax. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. A dramatic and 
interesting play about Henry VIII. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. Derby Day. By A. P. 
Herbert. Music by Alfred Reynolds. 8.30. Wed 
and Sat. 2.30. A witty and amusing comic opera. 

PALACE. The Cat and the Fiddle. By Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. 8.30. Wed and Sat. 2.30. 
An excellent musical comedy, with an original theme. 


WESTMINSTER. Tobias and the Angel. By James 
Bridie. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Henry 
Ainley in the most delightful comedy in London. 

BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


NATIONAL. 

Tuesday, April 26, 9.20 p.m. Edward Clark will conduct 
a “ Serenade” programme, which will contain works 
by Handel, Debussy, Fauré, Borodin and Cimarosa. 

Wednesday, April 27, 7.30 p.m. The third talk in the 
series called ““ Must Britain Starve? ” will be given 
in the form of a discussion between Mr. C. S$. Orwin 
and Mr. A. P. McDougall with Sir John Russell in 
the chair. The subject will be “Would a Tariff 
Help the Farmer? ” 

8.15 p.m. Adrian Boult will conduct the 22nd of the 
series of B.B.C. Symphony Concerts, to be relayed 
from the Queen’s Hall. 

Thursday, April 28, 7.30 p.m. Mr. J. L. Hammond will 
give the third talk in his series entitled ““ The Growth 
of the Modern World Order.” The subject will be 
“ British Leadership after Waterloo.” 

Friday, April 29, 7.30 p.m. Professor James Ritchie, 
D.Sc., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, will give the third talk in his series on 
“The Changing Face of Nature.” The subject 
of this talk is “ How the Farmer has transformed 
Wild Life.” 

Saturday, April 30, 7.5 p.m. “ The Blossoming Earth ” 
is the title of Mr. E. L. Grant Watson’s ninth talk 
in his series entitled ‘“ The Common Earth.” 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST'S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE TIVOLI. Arrowsmith. Ronald Colman in , 
screen adaptation of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's well known 
novel. 

THE ACADEMY. Kameradschaft, Mr. Pabst’s brilliant 
film, laid in the coal mines, continues. 

THE RIALTO. A Nous la Liberté. Mr. Clait’s satire 
continues by popular demand and is supported by 
one of his other pictures, Le Million. 

THE CARLTON. Shanghai Express. Marlene Dietrich, 
directed by Mr. von Sternberg, in a good melodrama. 

THE REGAL and the LONDON PAVILION. The 
Silent Voice. Criticised in this issue. 

THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION. A Night Like 


This. For those who have not seen the play. Tom 
Walls and Ralph Lynn. 


GENERAL RELEASES. 

Sunshine Susie. The British adaptation of Mr. Thiele’s 
picture. Amusing comedy with music. Jack 
Hulbert, Renate Muller and Owen Nares. 

Over the Hill. Sentimental drama; the talking version 
is not so good as the silent one. Sally Eilers, James 
Dunn and Mae Marsh. 

The New Adventures of Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford. 
An amusing picture with William Haines. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 


The English in India. Sir J. Marriott. Clarendon. 
12s. 6d. A balanced review of the Imperial raj. 

A British Brief. Ed. Mousley. Hutchinson. 5s. An 
analysis by the legal adviser to the Summer Com 
mission of civilian claim to Reparations 1914-18, the 
real grounds for Germany's debt to the Allies. 

Under the Flag. L. P. Walsh. Melrose. 21s. An in 
teresting account of an administrator's life in the 
last decades of the Nineteenth Century over the 
Orient, especially for stories of Somaliland. 

The Mysterious Comet. Comyns Beaumont. Rider. 
10s. 6d. An _ ingenious explanation in plain 
language of our intolerable British weather, blaming 
it all on the Sun! 

Forty-eight days adrift. Job Barbour. Simpkin. 7s. 6d 
The tale of an Atlantic storm. 
Memoirs of von Bulow. Putnam. 21s. 

this issue. 


Reviewed in 


NOVELS 
The Division Bell Mystery. By Ellen Wilkinson. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 
The Visiting Moon. By M. R. Larminie. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


Immortal John. Renée Haynes. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d 
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Literary Shipping 


OMAN’S WONDERFUL CHANCE IN 
JOURNALISM. Women who want to adopt P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


writing either as a time occupation or as a it 2 , } 
career can receive full information of a splendid Course, con- Under bene 2 ay 
ducted exclusively for womea, in a book, ‘* Woman’s Chance in LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
ism,” which will be sent free on Pa to the SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
tary, Dept. 1001, The Femina School of Journalism, 
14, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. & O and Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets 
a P. & O., Orient and New Zealand 


"7 I EARN JOURNALISM or Short-Story Writing through Seeet London, B:C.8;” FREIG (P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY, 122 
the post. Interesting book sent FREE. Tells of speedy = LEADENH STREET, . yo E.C.8; BJ. Agente: GRAY, 
method of postal tuition which quickly leads to welcome ~ DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, B. 


additional spare-time income, Write now: METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


Kenton, Middlesex. Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger, 2981. 
Now Showing—7th. Week. 
Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 
“KAMERADSCHAFT ” 


* One of the best pictures ever made ’— Morning Post. 


Miscellaneous 


CONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-1931. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517 and 8) 


The Tuition supplements a University Education On MONDAY, April 25, at 8. 

and a special course has now been arranged for those (Gubecquentiy at 6.55) Mats., Wed. and Sat., 228 
le’s who do not wish to go to a University. HE ARTBREAK HOU SE 
lack DAVIES’S, 5, SUSSEX PLACE, HYDE PARK, W.2 


By BERNARD SHAW 


SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL lith. EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. LEON QUARTERMAINE 


UST OUT.—NEW EDITION of “ ARS VIVENDI,” with 
= , giving theory, practice and results of upward 
thing in health and disease. All booksellers, 3s. 6d.— 

MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 


1932 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


London, W.C.2. Tel.: Tem. 4772. VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phone and Bath from &/- 


Rvom with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available. 
Proprietor - + Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


O YOU ENJOY BAD HEALTH? Why not enjoy 

Good Health, Renewed Youth and Vitality? Send 
for Free Rook on the Wonderful new GLAND TREAT- 
from 707 LTD., 2, Old Bond Street, W.C.2. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1, 


Newly Kenovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 
“Phone, Water (h. & c.) in every room. Central heating throughout. 


Educational 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


YORKSHIRE —ASTROLO GY— 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lorp GisBorouGu Your Horoscope by astrologer of 30 years’ world-repute. Life’ 
FEW SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS are available, for Guidance, Events, Changes, etc. Send P.O. Is., Birthdate, Stamped 


: ressed el for E. delineation 
entry in September, for girls who have already taken = ak OY STt DIOS (s R13). 37, ALBEMARLE ST. 


6d School Certificate, and are anxious to work for Higher “TONDON, W.1. Innumerable unsolicited testimonials received, 
School Certificate and University Entrances. These Scholar- 
ships are in value {30 per annum, with further emoluments 
j according to merit and financial neccessities. Girls wil! also be 
| in considered for these Scholarships who are capable of doing 
advanced work in Art or Music, for which special courses have 
recently been arranged. Full particulars from Headmistress. ee 
Express Typewriting Office 
ap. BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET Speciali — of Li T. oe 
To meet existing conditions, the Governing Body have adopted 4d. yon 1.000 words. 7” 
inclusive fees in these Schools For particulars, apply to the 
6d Secretary, Church Education Corporation, 34, Denison House, Duplicating and Translations. 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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HARTRAMPEF’S VOCABULARY CHAR 


gives you 


CREATIVE GENIUS WITH WORDS 


IDEA AND WORD CHART 
DELECTABLE PFS ,. VOCAB 

INHALING 
\ vision 

PICTURES 169-8 > 4, NS, 

G S ox Or t> BM, 

SEPARATION 1450 UNIFICATION 1468 

Be 


nest 
a 
MUNIFICENT PREVENTION a ao S-a 
EXCEPTIONAL 
MATCMLE: 
PEERL 
res KEY WORDS TO ALL SPEECH 
SYNONYMS ANTONYMS RELATIVES 


of your thoughts into those amazing word channels that enable 

you to make your articles, your talks, your letters and your 
stories sparkle with brilliance, charm and power. It ingeniously 
divides thoughts into 24 basic classifications represented by 24 key- 
words. It is the only scientific interpretation of speech in any 
language, and its superlative excellence is in its ——s. simplicity, 
For instance, the key-word ODOUR, promptly guides the mind to 
that group of words that delight the olfactory sense with the nouns— 
fragrance, aroma, redolence, and the adjectives—fragrant, aromatic, 
redolent, etc.—a total of 64 delectable words implying fragrance. 
The same key-word guides the mind antithetically to a group of 
56 loathsome words implying stench. Obviously this key-word will 
never fail you when you wish to describe objects that have fragrance— 
as the exquisitely perfumed hair of your heroine, the enchanting 
fragrance of her gown and the alluring delicacy of her breath; or 
when you must suffuse prospective buyers with the verbal fragrance 
of perfumes, incense, fruits and other commercial articles. The 
remaining 23 key-words likewise facilitate the literal interpretation of 
all phenomena. 


GREATEST INVENTION 
SINCE THE ALPHABET 


Current dictionaries and thesauri make no claim to a scientific 
classification of words and the resulting confusion presents 
a tremendous difficulty to forceful speaking and writing. This 
difficulty has been eliminated completely in HARTRAMPF'S 


LS a mariner's compass, this remarkable Chart steers the course 


VOCABULARIES. The Chart clearly reveals the basis phenomena that are active in our social, commercial and professional 


tot 
amplify precision, clarity, glamour or force. 


herewith gives you a word picture of BEAUTY. 


a for supremacy, and the easy mastery of a few scientific classifications removes many literary handicaps. 


Every word contributes to its arresting charm. 


n addition 


e Chart, there is a complete Index that enables one to refer quickly to any group of words that may be needed to 


Words to express grief—joy, crying—laughter, sickness—health, weakness— 
strength, fear.—courage, lowliness—excellence, etc., await you in rich and orderly array. 


The specimen vocabulary shown 
The opposite, 


UGLINESS, reflects all that is unlovely. If you turn to LOVE, you find a picture of all the human passions in naked 
intimacy. The opposite, HATRED, shows you the gamut of all the splenetic emotions—more than two hundred bitter, 


baleful, scornful words. 


Every human experience is likewise represented—richly, exhaustively, authoritatively. The 


associative groups contain words for varying the sparkle and the magnetic force of what one may say about beauty. They 
suggest thousands of new and brilliant phrases for making a verbal painting of beauty in all its colourful moods and in 


every shade of iridescent splendour. The arrangement is perfect. 


awaiting your command. 


AUTHENTIC ACCLAIM 


Once in a millennium a great work is given birth. The generous acclaim by 
nin sers HARTRAMP VOCABULARIES heralds a work of sur- 
prisingly vital importance. Read the distinguished testimony of a few 


eminent users of F'S 


illustrious* persons :— 


The words stand in columns, like men at attention, 


such 


F.RAS., 


:— Mr. F we ALS.A., F.ZS., F.C.L, 37, Albe- 
Street, London, {W.1. recently obtained a copy of Hartrampf's 

Vocabularies chiefly (I must confess) through curiosity, because it did not seem 
that human ingenuity could produce anything better than a well-known reference 
book, which has always been regarded as the ‘‘ Ne plus ultra ’’ of books dealing 
with the vocabulary. But ake a thorough test and constant use of Hart- 
rampf's Vocabularies I feel impelled to send you thanks for making available 
to us workers in words so useful a tool. In clarity, in comprehensiveness, in 
ease of reference, by reason of its amazing planning, it leaves all similar works 
me—' upon the shelf.’ ’ 
From :—Mr. S.‘E. s, B.Com., Metropolitan College, St. Albans. ‘' We 
have examined Hartrampf's Vocabularies with great interest. We think the 
book represents a successful as well as a novel attempt to ‘provide ready, prac- 
tical guidance in the search for the most effective word or phrase.” 
From :— Professor Karl F. Geiser (See Who'stWhs). “* Hartrampf's Vocabu- 
laries is useful to me for finding new words and forms to express precisely 
From Jersey Patrick, “DipLR-T.C., Royal T College 

‘rom :— Mr. James ick, “Di J of Glas- 
i . « + "The book is put in a more exact form than has ever before 
cen attempted; one cannot help but learn the value of association when 

ven the collossi in Literature feel lost without a ‘“‘HARTRAMPF.” Doroth 
Canfield Fisher lost her copy from a steamer's deck and ordered another as 
soon as she landed. Frederick Palmer, Rupert Hughes, Rex Beach, Cecil De 
Mille and scores of other celebrities have bought a ‘“ HARTRAMPF.” 
Thankful praise comes to us from all over the world from men and women 
of indisputable iomapeiey. You, too, will be tremendously gratified with the 
cultural and profitable helpfulness of this great work. It wil’ be sent to any 
responsible person on approval. Post the coupon NOW. You assume no 
obligation except to return the book if you do not want it. 


EXAMINATION--—--, 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., Tiidd Street, Manchester. 


Please send, ON APPROVAL, st d, your new hardsomel 
bound f's Vocabularies. will eithor it, 


s 
condition, or remit as under within five (5) days. 


Uthesome, 
lovely, adorab 
lofty, stately. 


10s. as first payment ana two further monthly instal- mignon, 
| (Payments are due in Manchester). matty, 
winning, attractive, 
Signed ‘niles, dainty, ' winsome, pretty. 
“Address 
(Foreign and Colonial—Cash in Advance with Return | 
Privilege.) S.R.1. Full Size 6 x 9—Large Type—Bousd in Maroon Lintex—Gold 
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| 
va. Ugliness -Excellence—Superiativencss 
va. Shadbiness 100C Ornamentation 
va. Deformity Asrayal—Clothing 
VERBS ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) 
(See Ornamentation 1074) entrancing, fascinating. Ronparell, peerless. 
exceeding, excellent. ornate, beautified. 
pellucid, beautifully clear. 
Amirable, attractive te. 
adorable, worthy of worship, fair, handsome, pleturesque, beaut 
admiration. etc. fascinating, captivating. 
adorned, ornate. fashionable, alamode. - 
allering, charming. felicitous, 
aesthetic, artistically fine, 
beautiful 
alamode, dressed : 
fashionably. fg’ 
arabesque, beautiful in 
Attle, classic, elegant flow ane 
Deauteous, beautiful. finis 
becoming, seemly. 
Deaming, bright. ; 
bonny, handsome. silorion: 
bright,’ gorgeous. Glowing! 
brilliant, gorgeous. Goodly, 
Dduxom,,comely. orgeou 
eallsthenle, adorned with graceful, 
celestial, supremely me, 
admirable. 
ebarming, fascinating. Meal, a 
ehie, elegantly dressed. Ammaculat 
classic, highest in beauty, imposing, s 
art, ete. tmecomparab 
Cotumbine, supremely Tievom, 
admirable. Uthe, lissom. 
eomely, handsome. 
consummate, classic, 
dainty, elegant. tacid, resplend 
dandified, nodby. Tustral, bright. 
dapper, trim. Taxuriant, orna’ 
delectable, delightful. marvelous, adi 
he. rurions matchie incompy excell 


